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picture of a personality becomes visible to us in this way, and cannot 
be handed over to us by any. communication from others; it must 
arise within ourselves as the revelation of the living to the living.” 
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HIS volume may be regarded as a com- 
panion to the studies and suggestions in 
the miracles of Jesus recently published under 
the title of The Finger of God, both being the 
outcome of one study of the life and action of 
our Lord, and presenting, it is believed, a consistent 
_ view of the humanity of Jesus in its relationship 
~ to the Divine life. 
Questions of New Testament criticism are only 
_very lightly touched upon, not because its problems 
are shirked or its work depreciated, but because 
the author believes a prior task needs to be under- 
taken. All classes of men, critical and uncritical, 
require to deal more directly with the actual 
phenomena of the life of Jesus. If the New 
Testament story be read with candour and insight, 
and the moral and spiritual facts of Jesus be 
appreciated, criticism itself will be more healthy ; 
much of the ground will be cut away from beneath 
that criticism which is largely animated by the 
desire to remove such portions of the Gospel 
- martrative as are supposed to be “repugnant to 
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the spirit of the time”; and many distressed minds 
may be led to a place of sanctuary. 

The one thing essential both for our personal 
life and for the steadfastness of our Christian 
belief is a sympathetic appreciation of the 
actual experience of Jesus as He pursued the 
vocation to which the call of God in all the 
impulses -of His own being prompted Him. 
Possessing this, we can allow the research of 
critics to go on its way with no alarm lest any 
of its findings shall disturb our faith, but rather 
in confidence that all wholesome investigation and 
all well-founded results will vastly enrich the heart 
of Christendom, 

No better service, further, could be rendered to 
the mass of the people than to help them to see 
the inner life of Jesus. The trouble of the present 
is that so many, the surface of whose minds has 
been stirred by an imperfect education, are 
entangled in the veriest superstition as to the 
nature of Christianity and its claims, and many 
others, amidst the competing claims of tradition 
and modern conceptions of nature and of life, are 
bewildered in their endeavour to know the truth 
and to find God. In the face of these facts the 
task of the Church is clear. A conspiracy of 
silence regarding the difficulties of faith on the 


part of those who are “set for the defence of the ~ 


gospel” would be a criminal dereliction of duty, 
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The Church must neither allow the people to 
believe that she cannot answer their questions, © 
crude and impatient as these questions may be, 
nor give them the idea, most fatal of all, that she 
does not care to answer them. She must give to 
her task and to the people her frankest thought, 
her most sympathetic counsel, her clearest light. 
And her one aim and labour must be to lead men 
to the very “shrine of faith” in the immediate 
knowledge of Jesus as He lived His own life 
among us and underwent His own experience. 
With the hope that for this high and arduous 
task this study may be of some service it is 
sent forth. 
T. H. WRIGHT. 
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CHAPTER “I 


INTRODUCTORY 


“Through the Incarnation we conceive an historical Person as so 
placed that He realises the affinities of God and Man, and so con- 
stituted, that He brings them into organic relations.” 


A. M. FAIRBAIRN, Christ in Modern Theology. 


CHAPTER I, 
INTRODUCTORY. 


HE great question of the soul, round which 
the best thought of all Christian ages has 
gathered, concerns the personality of Jesus. The 
Man of Nazareth, who was He? What was the 
secret of His Being, the nature of His Person; 
what His relation to God and’ to mankind? How 
did His personality resemble, and how differ, from 
human personality? In Him how nearly does 
God come to man, and how nearly does man come 
to God? 

Round these and kindred questions our mind, 
as Christian believers and learners, is compelled 
to revolve. If we simply follow our nature as 
rational beings, it leads us again and again to 
the same entrancing view-point where we see 
the great mystic way to the hills of God, inviting 


Sa and irresistibly drawing eyes and heart and 
“mind. By a necessity of our being we are im- 


pelled to this quest of the Holy Grail. And at 
all creative epochs in the career of Christian thought 
the desire to answer the problems presented rises 
to a height of intensity which is the measure 
of spiritual activity. 
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The mind and heart of man can occupy itself 
with no sublimer object, and also, it may be con- 
fessed, with none more mysterious. For when 
we seek to intellectually construe the mode of 
being of the Divine Life, and ask what is involved 
in union of essence with that Spiritual Presence 
that animates and sustains, while it transcends 
the whole physical and moral universe, we recog- 
nise that our most majestic theories may well 
be altogether inadequate to express the august 
reality. 

The great creeds which have been elaborated 
in the course of Christian centuries are most 
valuable as records of what some of the finest 
and most subtle minds could attain to in the 
endeavour to explain Jesus. They must be held 
in all due reverence, for the time is far distant 
when they will hold no truth for mankind, no 
water for the intellectual thirst of the race. The 
worst use of the creeds, however, is to place 
them as barriers in the way of more modern 
attempts to conceive of the internal relations of 
the Godhead. We are not called upon to 
assume finality in our search, or to abandon the 
quest as hopeless. Even if our search does not 
enable us to answer all the questions that arise, 
yet, if it be reverent and earnest, it brings its 
own blessing. In striving to find satisfaction for 
our intellect, to justify to our head what we feel 
in our heart, we find ourselves in the very presence- 
chamber of our Lord. 

Our conviction is that all roads of honest 
thought lead ultimately to Him, but all roads 
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are not equally direct. By what way, then, shall 


our approach be made in the effort to obtain 


‘the most satisfying and fruitful explanation of 


Jesus? 

One way is that of pure philosophical and 
theological inquiry. This path must be trodden, 
if not by all men each for himself, yet by pioneer 
exploring spirits on behalf of mankind; for every 
question that touches our practical thinking about 
God and man and the Divine Redemption has 
close affinities with the purest theological thought ; 
and those scholars who, like Browning’s famous 
Grammarian, have “resolved not to do but know,” 
have laid all Christendom under permanent obliga- 
tion. They have placed in the great stream of 
human life and thought, often so turbulent and 
perilous, stepping-stones over which the multitude 
may pass in safety to a more rational and there- 
fore a more living faith, This systematic and 
philosophical investigation of the great problems 
relating to the Person of Christ may lead us 
through many a region that lies arid and barren 
before us, in which no promise appears of any 
spiritual sustenance. Yet, even here, if we 
diligently prosecute our search, if we faithfully 
and loyally go on in the way God’s Spirit leads 


us, we shall one day, as it were suddenly, find 


ourselves enraptured in a land of Truth like a 
spring-time in California, where after lying bare 
and brown for many months the plains and 


ee slopes and hills are, as by magic, carpeted with 


a glory of greens and golds, browns and scarlets 


and purples. The beatific vision shall be granted 
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to our soul, and the inner life of Jesus revealed. 
Even by this path we are conducted to the 
shrine of our religion, in the personal experience 
and consciousness of our Lord. 

But yet another way of approach is open, a 
more direct way of access, and one that may be 
trodden by all men, even by those who will 
never, so far as one can judge, investigate for 
themselves philosophic problems. His Person 
and Nature may be studied at first hand, for 
His life as recorded in the Gospels was essentially 
one of self-revelation. He Himself may be seen 
in what He did and how He did it, in the way 
He bore Himself under varying circumstances, 
and how He expressed Himself in spirit and in 
speech while undergoing the experience of a 
human life, and while most fully absorbed in it. 

We thus obtain a revelation of Jesus given by 
Him unconsciously. The private letters of a 
man, written by him without the least thought 
of their ever coming to the light, are the truest, 
because an unstudied revelation of his character. 
They lay bare the very springs of his life. And 
so the words and deeds of Jesus which show Him 
to us as a soul undergoing experience, are most 
of all a revelation of His true Person. Nothing 
more clearly shows how the words and deeds of 
our Lord are inseparable. They stand together 
a compact unity. The words and deeds alike 
are the expression of the whole mental and 
spiritual attitude of Jesus towards life as He | 
found it. When He said, for example, in the 
hour of sharpest personal trial, “ Father, forgive 
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them; for they know not what they do” (Luke 
xxiii. 34), the thought of revealing His own 
personality was farthest removed from His mind; 
and yet, nevertheless, and even because of the 
absence of such conscious purpose, His words 
are a revelation of the truest kind. 

The purpose of this volume is to examine the 
recorded experience of Jesus, the living experience 
which looks upon us out of the simple, artless 
narratives of the Evangelists, and to allow this 
Gospel story to have free play in mind and heart, 
not embarrassing the inquiry at the outset by 
looking at the experience through the creeds, but 
leaving the experience to make its own impression, 
so that the implications which lie in it for the faith 
of to-day, notably our faith as to the nature of our 
Lord, may emerge spontaneously in the course of 
the study. 

We are not forbidden to search into the human 
experience of Him we;call our Divine Master. No 
question that human reverence can ask concerning 
Him is illegitimate. He desires to be understood, 
came so near to our race that He might be in- 
timately known, and that the Father in Him might 
be truly apprehended. Moreover, mysteries of life 
and being are given us for the purpose of becoming 
_ veritable knowledge. “It is the glory of God to 
conceal a matter,” for the sake of a true and 
adequate revelation, and in order that the process 
of finding the treasure of truth may exercise and 
develop man’s powers of mind and heart. The 
problems of life, pain, sin, human birth and death, 
the mystery of our own being, the Being of Jesus 
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and of God, are set us to try our faculties upon, and 
to call out our powers into their proper use and 
scope. By the whole constitution of man and the 
universe, a Divine challenge is given to brave 
search and endeavour. In our path is thrown “a 
gauntlet with a gift in it’? Accept the challenge, 
take up the gauntlet, fight the good fight of faith, 
and the gift is ours. 

Some very important advantages lie in this 
method of approach to the personality of Christ. 

First, we may find a resolution of the difficulties 
which some feel as to whether the words or the 
deeds of Jesus are more truly reported and trans- 
mitted. It may be discovered that the words give 
support and confirmation to the deeds as well as 
gain force and life from them, and that both deeds 
and words are the natural outcome of a life that is 
a consistent whole. 

Dr. Percy Gardner, in his Jowett Lectures,} 
maintains that we can be more confident as to the 
character of our Lord’s teaching than as to the 
events of His career. Indeed, certain strong 
tendencies in the first disciples, he alleges, dis- 
torted their account of the doings of their Master. 
“The teaching of Jesus is in its main outlines 
recoverable . . . but when we turn from the words 
to the deeds of the Master and the events of His 
career on earth, the need of historic criticism 
becomes far greater, and its application is much 
more destructive in its effects.”? Still he says truly 
that “it was the life of the Founder which was the 


1A Historic View of the New Testament, p. 78. 
? Tbid. p. 103. 
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light of the Church and the turning - point of 
religious history; in His teaching we see at most 
a reflection of the inner life. Yet possibly we may 
most clearly judge of the life from this reflection, 
since the mists of misleading tradition hinder our 
direct contemplation of it.”!_ In these words Dr. 
Gardner nearly arrives at, indeed almost stumbles 
on to, the truth that the actual experience of Jesus 
was the vital matter, and lies behind word and 
deed alike. If he had pursued that line he would 
inevitably have come to appreciate the fact that 
the teaching and the life, as recorded, correspond 
so closely and harmonise so fully with each other 
because they both reveal the same experience. 

Dr. Gardner’s contention, moreover, is that we 
can be surer of the teaching because it was 
generally of such a character that it could not 
be easily imitated, nor even altered beyond a 
‘certain point. On the lines of Harnack and 
Schmiedel he thinks that we have some sayings 
which almost certainly came from Jesus which we 
can use as a nucleus in our reconstruction of the 
history, and as a test for other alleged utterances. 
Schmiedel’s criterion is that some few sayings are 
undoubtedly sayings of Jesus, because they are not 
such as would be otherwise attributed to Him. — 
But putting aside the formidable fact that the 
words chosen by Schmiedel are mainly negative, 
and are therefore very inadequate to account for 
the positive influence of Jesus, we claim that this 
criterion may be applied far more widely and 
deeply. And it becomes a most valuable instru- 


14 Historic View of the New Testament, p. 80. 
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ment for the confirmation of our faith in the 
recorded events of His career, and, indeed, in the 
whole Gospel narrative. Take, for example, the 
raising of Lazarus. The destructive critics suppose 
that this account being in the Fourth Gospel is 
idealised beyond all contact with reality. But see 
the features of the story. Intense agitation of 
spirit, a veritable shrinking of His humanity, 
prayerful. dependencé on the God of all power 
and life, combined with a calm assurance that 
He, the Son of Man, was the Resurrection and 
the Life. And we may ask, with confidence, 
would such a combination of antagonistic features 
have been groundlessly attributed to Jesus by one 
who was anxious to make Him out to be Divine? 

Indeed, the whole picture drawn by the 
Evangelists is not such a one as would have been 
imagined by those unlettered men under the 
influence of distorting tendencies, and herein lies 
(as we shall see) a strong proof of the essential 
truth of the Gospels. Harnack, indeed, in his 
popular lectures,! says, “The Gospels (1) offer us 
a plain picture of Jesus’ teaching in regard both 
to its main features and to its individual applica- 
tion; (2) tell us how His life issued in the service 
of His vocation; and (3) describe to us the 
impression which He made upon His disciples, 
and which they transmitted.” “A characteristic 
picture of Jesus is possible.” 

And most essential it is to see “how His life 
issued in the service of His vocation.” He passed 
through actual experience in the pursuit of the 
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work God had given Him to do. And so He 
revealed Himself by the word He spoke and the 
deed He wrought, and both deed and word reveal 
the same Person and the same experience. 

Again, such an investigation into the experience 
of our Lord will lead us to see the moral and 
spiritual contents of the Divine Sonship. We 
learn to construe the Sonship through the Son, 
rather than the Son through the Sonship. We 
hold fellowship with a living Person rather than 
accept a creed, and lay the emphasis on the 
concrete embodiment of the Divine Life rather 
than upon a theological abstraction. And so all 
tends to a fuller volume of aspiration and en- 
deavour, and to a richer quality of worship and of 
life. The statement is not too bold when we say 
that the great need of Christian thought to-day 
is to get beneath the forms and phrases of our 
belief, and to see their moral and spiritual value. 
The immense stimulus given to the thought of 
this generation by the Ritschlian theology does 
not lie so much in any positive teaching, certainly 
not in any exclusion of metaphysics from the 
realm of faith (for the metaphysical will not and 
cannot be excluded), but rather on the emphasis 
it has led men to place on the moral and spiritual, 
the experiential and more directly verifiable ele- 
ments of Christianity., Earnest thinkers can no 
longer be content with calling Jesus the Son of 
God in a merely metaphysical sense, which is apt 
to be a vague and unfruitful sense. They desire 
to know what Divine Sonship means in the inner 
life of Jesus, how it expresses itself in His actual 
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spirit and bearing. The true way of faith, more- 
over, is from the living embodiment of the Divine 
Life in the Man Jesus up to the glory and mystery 
of His Being. From the true vision of the actual 
moral union of Jesus with the Unseen God we 
rise to an intelligent and satisfying faith in the 
essential union of Son and Father. 

The moral union of Christ with God is 
frequently undervalued, regarded as something 
less vital than the union of Divine Essence. The 
teaching which emphasises it is looked upon with 
almost suspicion. And yet it is this oneness of 
thought and affection, sympathy, purpose, and 
will existing in the Godhead, which it most con- 
cerns us to know. Union of essence, if it could 
be conceived of apart from this union of moral 
_ life, would be a barren dead thing. When our 
Lord said, “I and My Father are one” (John x. 
30), His words do carry us up into the realm of 
essential Being, beyond the reach, maybe, of our 
mental processes. But they first of all assure us 
of that glorious unity which the Son of Man in 
His earthly life achieved. And this moral union 
is the surest pledge of the oneness in that “ glory 
which He had with the Father before the world 
was” (John xvii. 5). The human experience 
through which Jesus passed is “a new and living 
way,’ by which men may draw near and enter into 
the Holiest. 

Further, the method of these pages is in accord 
with our Lord’s own procedure. Revelation has 
always been by action and life. God made known 
His ways unto Moses, His acts unto the children 
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of Israel” (Ps. ciii. 7). Men learn not by being 


. 3S told, but by being made to see, And so our 


Lord, by virtue of His moral oneness with the 
Divine Spirit, followed the Divine method. He 
lived out the impulses of His own nature, and 
the disciples by their intimacy with Him received 
an impression of His personality deeper than they 
- themselves knew. This impression was flashed 
to light in the great declaration of Peter at 
Cesarea Philippi (Matt. xvi. 13-19), when these 
simple-hearted men reached to a height of spiritual 
intuition which they could not, until other events— 
had been consummated, permanently maintain. 
Our Lord rejoiced in that confession, because at 
that time He had been seeking to bring to a focus 
their interpretation of Himself, and because Peter 
was not saying something which he had been told, 
not echoing other men’s opinions, or even his 
Master’s definite teaching, but declaring what he 
himself had seen in the whole spirit of Jesus. 
Instead of being Peter’s assent to Christ’s claim, 
it was his first-hand estimate of his Lord’s great- 
ness. And upon such personal vision and original 
conviction the: Church of God is ever built, and 
“the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 
The Divine Sonship may be confessed in two 
ways. The one is to confess it on the ground of 
external authority, of creed, or church, or tradi- 
tion. Such confession is “a ceremony that has 
lost its meaning,” like the function at Temple 
Bar when Edward vil. came to the throne. At 
the place where once strong gates stood, but 
now only a harmless griffin, a great show was 
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made of challenge and resistance, of parleying 
and negotiation, and at last London surrendered 
to its lawful sovereign. Faith which rests on 
this “flesh and blood” authority is of the same 
kind and order. 

The other way of confessing the Divine Son- 
ship of Jesus is the way of personal conviction, 
arising out of what we have seen in Him of the 
Divine Majesty. Such confession is spontaneous, 
irresistible, vital. And when the Church possesses 
faith of this order, based upon personal vision and 
apprehension of the living experience of the Man 
Christ Jesus, it will be on the path of access to 
Him which He most desires us to tread. 

The study of our Lord’s experience_reveals 
beyond all doubt His veritable manhood. We 
see in Him a true man, with human flesh and 
blood, human heart, brain, will, But can it 
carry us beyond? The question is directly in 
the path of this inquiry. And our conviction is 
that the quality of the manhood, the scope and 
fulness of it, do carry us far beyond. If we are 
led to see the powers of full manhood, untainted, 
undiminished, informed by the illimitable, eternal 
life of the Unseen God, how far will not this 
carry us? Is not such a manhood verily oneness 
with Godhood? The perfectly realised powers of 
the Divine Archetype of Humanity, in complete 
penetration with the Infinite Life, reach on and 
out, lay hold upon the hand of the Eternal, and 
carry us into the heart of the Godhead. They ~ 
indicate a unique relation to God, a relation of 


inner life and being, an organic relation which 
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can only be expressed by calling Him what He 
called Himself, “The Son of God.” 

We lightly speak of “perfect manhood.” But 
we have no conception of such a nature and 
such a life; for man as we know him, even at 
his highest and best, is so essentially imperfect, 
fragmentary, rudimentary, and the degree to 
which our life is penetrated by the Divine is so 
slight and superficial, that we have no measures 
available for such a moral and spiritual stature. 
And the more we see of the true quality and 
compass of His humanity the more we shall 
come to the conviction that all which this Man 
said of Himself was true. He has given the 
only satisfying explanation of Himself. His 
personality was continuous before and in and 
after the Incarnation. The same undivided Life 
was in Him in the days of His flesh and in His 
oneness with God before all worlds. 

The Incarnation was a veritable stooping to 
our human nature and condition, a tabernacling 
of the Infinite in the midst of human need and 
sorrow, mystery and pain, joy and triumph. In 
the Incarnation He was vitally one with the race, 
and at the same time, and by the same fact, He 
revealed the Divine possibilities of that human 
nature which He condescended to bear, the latent 
‘potentialities which shall be actualised when 
it shall come to its fulness by a moral and 
spiritual incorporation with Himself the Man of 
men, the Glory of God. 

Humanity, as originally conceived in the Divine 
intention, apart from all human frustration of the 
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heavenly mind, being essentially akin to God, 
the Divine “nature” which was His by inherent 
and eternal right, could and did take hold upon 
the human “nature,” morally, spiritually, and 
essentially coalesced with it, the one penetrating 
and living in the other, so making of twain one 
new “Person,” the true and ideal human, “the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.” And man may 
lift up his head in the knowledge that “now are 
we the sons of God, and it hath not yet been 
made manifest what we shall be; but we know 
that, when He shall be manifested, we shall be 
like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE PATH OF PRAYER 


“If Jesus had assumed to be His own Providence—if He had not 
taken it for all His work on earth to receive the Mind of God 
—if He had. had no trust in the Love and Guidance of a 
Heavenly Father . . . what would not have been lost if in that 
one case the providence of man had supplanted the Providence of 
God! Everything that has perpetuated His name, that has made 
Him the Image of God in human nature.” 
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CHAPTER. II. 
THE PATH OF PRAYER. 


HE author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
writes of Jesus: “Who in the days of 
His flesh offered up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears unto Him who 
was able to save Him from death, and was heard 
for His godly fear” (Heb. v. 7). This great 
passage declares three facts—(1) the intense 
urgency of the prayers of Jesus, (2) the reality 
of the answer He received to His prayer, and 
(3) the moral conditions in Jesus Himself of His 
receiving the answer. 

An examination of those parts of the Gospel 
narrative which record when and why and under 
what conditions He prayed, and the manifest 
consequences of His prayer, entirely justifies the 
statements of the Epistle. Our Lord had actual 
experience of prayer. The Gospels unite to 
inform us that He not only gave His disciples 
models of petition, and by praying with them 
led their spirit into the sanctuary of holy fellow- 
ship, but also He Himself spent much time in 
private personal solitary prayer. And to see 
how He did actually pray (apart from all 2 
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priori notions as to how such a One as we 
believe Him to be could only have prayed), 
throws a wondrous light on the kind of nature 
He bore among us. We see the reality of His 
humanity, and at the same time the unique 
relation of His Life and Person to the Unseen 
God, and the conviction is established that in 
Him we find the true moral conditions of all 
effectual prayer. 

In His life before the baptism, when He grew 
in wisdom as He grew in stature and increased 
in favour with God and man, when in passing 
from childhood to youth He became possessed 
of that love of the Father’s will which was the 
source of all His delight and aspiration and the 
deepest passion of His life from His youth 
onward, we have no record of His praying 
(Luke ii. 46-52). But as we throw back on 
these earlier narratives the light we gain from 
the later, we are compelled to believe that He 
drew His breath in prayer. Even if Mary had 
neglected to lead the child Jesus in the sweet 
paths of prayer, He would have found the way 
for Himself unaided ; for round His human infancy 
“shades of the prison house” were never allowed 
to gather, and “the thoughts of a boy,” which 
“are long, long thoughts,” were found in all 
their vigour and perfectness in His growing 
youth, glad, free, spontaneous, simple-hearted, and 
yet thoughtfully conscious of God. 

And we are constrained to believe that during 
those eighteen years, while He waited for the 
summons to His supreme life-work, He prayed 
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much to the Father upon whom He waited. For 
as soon as He comes forth to enter upon His 
public vocation we find Him given to prayer. 
He lived in the custom of public worship (Luke 
iv. 16); and when, at that great transition time in 
His career He received the Divine endowment 
of the Holy Spirit, it was while He was praying 
as well as while He was submitting Himself to 
baptism that the heaven was opened, the Holy 
Ghost descended, and the voice from heaven 
declared His holy Sonship (Luke iii. 21, 22). 
The habit of communion with God in prayer does 
not in any human life spring forth full-grown like 
fabled Athene from the head of Zeus, but is 
built up by practice; and we cannot fail to see the 
workshop of Nazareth, the humble cottage home, 
the village synagogue, the sunny hills of Galilee, 
and even the “cold mountains and the midnight 
air” glorified by the spirit of prayer in His heart ; 
and in this close intercourse with God the assured 
confidence was born by which He flung back 
every suggestion of evil when in the wilderness 
He underwent for forty days and nights the 


_ fiery ordeal of Satanic temptation (Matt. iv. 1-11 


and parallels). 

So far we have for the most part to suppose 
that our Lord prayed. We now come to the 
actual record of His prayers which compels us 
to make that supposition of His earlier experience. 

In the beginning of His Galilean ministry we 
read, “And in the morning, rising up a great 
while before day, He went out into a solitary 
place, and there prayed” (Mark i. 35). The 
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previous day had been one of continuous labour 
in preaching, teaching, healing. His - life was 
pressed upon at every point by human souls 
ignorant of God, suffering, distracted, devil-driven, 
and by the impulse within Him at full tension 
to declare the Father’s will and to deliver the 
Father’s children. And the pressure discovers 
a twofold need for prayer. Such labour used 
up His nature’s strength,—not only His bodily 
vigour and nervous resource, but also His spiritual 
force. Sleep was a necessity, but prayer was 
even more essential. And, with Jesus, prayer was 
a surer restorative even for His body than the 
sweetest slumber. And so He goes out into the 
solitude, where He may again feel the free air and 
the wide spaces, and bathe His tired soul in 
undisturbed fellowship with the Father. 

The need for prayer also arose from the urgency 
of the people to keep Him with them (Mark i. 36— 
38; Luke iv. 42). When the disciples and the 
people come, we find that He has taken the 
resolve to leave that shepherdless multitude, leave 
them with all their deep need of God only in 
part satisfied. He could not stay, time was short, 
and He must preach the kingdom in other cities 
also. He must pass from one pressing need to 
others. And we see that this decision, so hard 
for a Saviour to form, had been arrived at, in the 
midst of all that pressure upon His soul, by a 
close reference of the whole situation to the will 
of God. Our Lord, in this instance, manifestly 
. sought and found guidance and illumination from 
the Infinite Presence. 
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- Another instance of our Lord’s continuance all 
night in solitary prayer to God was during the 
time when that inhuman hatred of Himself which 
at last crucified Him was rising in the heart of 
scribe and Pharisee, when “they were filled with 
madness, and communed one with another what 
they might do to Jesus” (Luke vi. 11,12). Then, 
too, with that dark hostility present to mind and 
heart, He began to see that His life here would 
be short, and that His labour must be concentrated 
on those who should carry on His work after He 
was gone. He had come to a critical time in 
His career, and again He seeks and finds direction 
by long-continued prayer. “ When it was day, He 
called unto Him His disciples: and of them He 
chose twelve, whom also He named apostles” 
(Luke vi. 13). “He ordained twelve that they 
might be with Him, and that He might send 
them forth to preach and heal and cast out devils” 
(Mark iii. 14, 15). 

Similarly, on the occasion when Jesus perceived 
that the people would come and take Him by 
force and make Him a king, He sent the 
multitudes away, and departed into a mountain 
to pray (Matt. xiv. 22, 23; Mark vi. 45, 46; 
John vi. 15). A false Messianic enthusiasm had 
been aroused. The wondrous meal had evoked 
a mighty and sudden attachment to the person 
of Jesus, and the fact presented a real problem to 
our Lord. Whether that enthusiasm contained 
any element of permanence, any impulse that 
might be purified and directed into an abiding 
devotion to Himself, was not to be determined 
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without earnest thought and steadfast prayer. We 
see the intense reality of His life also by the fact 
that He did then pray, and afterward made it 
abundantly clear that He would not trust Himself 
or His cause to enthusiasm of that quality. 
Instead, He gave the people such teaching as 
could not fail to sift the chaff from the wheat, 
and under it the excited multitude fell away so 
quickly and so sweepingly that our Lord asked 
His most faithful friends, “Will ye also go 
away ?” (John vi. 66, 67). 

Later on Jesus desired to lead the disciples 
to a more definite avowal of their faith in Himself. 
He wanted to bring to a focus the impression 
His life and teaching had made upon them. It 
was a great moment for these disciples, and a 
great moment, we may believe, for the Master, who 
had His own inner problems of the Messiahship to 
solve. And now very much depended on whether 
these simple-hearted men had caught the true 
impression of His Divine authority from what they 
had seen. Before, then, He puts the question to 
them, “Whom say ye that I am?” He sought 
the face of God. “He was alone praying” (Luke 
ix, 18). 

On the Transfiguration mount, again, when a 
further revelation of His own personality and of the 
Divine purpose in the decease which He was to 
accomplish was given to Jesus, and when some of 
the latent possibilities of His Divinely-informed 
humanity, a body penetrated by the fire of the 
spirit, were unveiled, prayer had a large place, 
With the three He had gone to the mountain in 
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order to pray. And “while He prayed the fashion 
of His countenance was altered, and His raiment 
became white and _ glistering.” Radiant spirits 
from the unseen held holy converse with Him, and 
the Divine Voice again proclaimed Him the well- 
beloved Son (Matt. xvii. 1-5 and parallels). 

Another significant instance is given by the 
third Evangelist (Luke xi. 1-4). The prayer on 
this occasion had been prolonged while the disciples 
waited. Possibly they knew that their own per- 
versity was the cause of this long-continued prayer. 
And at last the prayer came to anend. ‘“ When 
He ceased.” And our Lord, who had gone away 
from them troubled in spirit, came back with the 
light of such a holy peace upon His countenance 
that the disciples with one accord asked Him, 
“Lord, teach us how to pray.” They, too, would 
learn the secret of such victory. And in their folly 
they think that if only Jesus would give them some 
form of prayer they would have in their possession 
the magic power, and so they add, “as John also 
taught his disciples.” And our Lord, who was 
ever willing, for the sake of bringing help to His 
followers, to stoop to their limitations, then taught 
them, or repeated for them with a new meaning 
arising from His own fresh experience, that prayer 
which teaches the true order and spirit of all human 
aspirations, “Our Father which art in heaven.” 

In these instances we can only gather what was 
the substance of our Lord’s prayers from the circum- 
stances in which they were offered and the action 
that followed. But examples are given us of the 
prayer itself. We know for what our Lord prayed, 
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and the light we gain from what is recorded we 
may carry with us to learn the spirit of all His 
petitions. 

Perhaps we can hardly, without some reserve, 
include the matchless prayer recorded in the 
Fourth Gospel (John xvii.). The nature of this 
gospel precludes the belief that we have the 
ipsissima verba of the Master; and yet we cannot 
doubt that we have a true reflection of our Lord’s 
mind in face of the closing of His earthly ministry. 
The prayer itself is too sublime and too simple to 
have been the work of groundless invention. 
What we see there—the lowly submission of heart 
to the Father’s will, the absolute devotion to the 
glory of the Father’s name and to the redemption 
of mankind, the urgent desire for the unity and 
welfare of those disciples gathered round Him, with 
whom His heart was bound up in the same impulse 
that made Him one with God—may be accepted 
as truly representing the spirit of our Lord at that 
sacred time, and which His prayers at all times 
manifested. 

The spirit of reverent submission to the will of 
God, even when the way was most inscrutable, and 
all that could be seen was the great ordeal of 
suffering at the end, found expression in the prayer, 
“Father, save Me from this hour,” swiftly qualified 
as it was by the reflection, “ but for this cause came 
I unto this hour,” and the deeper prayer, “ Father, 
glorify Thy name” (John xii. 27, 28). 

Conscious dependence upon God for all enabling 
power was a constant element in all His miracle- 
working. He broke the loaves for the hungering 
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- multitude “looking up to heaven” (Matt. xiv. 19). 
The same unspoken prayer to God characterised 
His healing of the deaf mute (Mark vii. 32-34); 
and a deep sigh of the spirit, specially recorded, 
expressed His close absorption in the work of 
healing and the longing of His heart Godwards. 
In the raising of Lazarus He prayed for the power 
of God to be manifested. He came to the conflict 
with death in the strength of prayer. During the 
two days while He remained apparently unre- 
sponsive to the urgent message of His friends 
(John xi. 3-6), He was summoning all the power 
of His own nature and all the power of God to 
that supreme manifestation of the Divine life in 
Him; and at the grave He gave thanks to Him who 
had already granted His request. “I thank Thee 
that Thou hast heard Me. And I know that Thou 
hearest Me always” (John xi. 41, 42). 

Our Lord’s solicitude for His disciples, His 
quick instinct for their spiritual peril, His anticipa- 
tion of their need, gave rise to His prayer for Peter 
(Luke xxii. 32), that his faith might not altogether 
fail in the great sifting which was coming upon 
him. ‘aoe 

But nowhere is the intense sympathy for man- } 
kind more plainly seen than in the prayer which 
burst from His heart on behalf of His murderers. 
The holy Victim of the world’s malice made the 
cause of His enemies His own, so entered into 
their condition of mind and their whole environ- 
ment that He prays with deepest compassion and 
most urgent desire, “ Father, forgive them ; for they 
know not what they do” (Luke xxiii. 34). Our 
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Lord knew what these men were doing, saw their 
deed in the light of God’s face. He was stricken 
with horror at their crime against humanity. But 
these frantic priests and misguided people did not 
know; and Jesus, with the perfection of human 
sympathy, remembers all the long process which 
had gone to produce that ignorance and prejudice 
and moral insensibility. He so understood the 
feeling of those guilty priests and that fickle, sense- 
less multitude, that out of pity for souls so perverted 
He beseeches the Father to forgive this crime 
against humanity, this despite done to His own 
[grace 

In the face of this record we can do no greater 
violence to the life of Jesus than to suppose even 
for a moment that He had no real need to pray, 
or that He had nothing for His own life to seek at 
the Father’s hands. We shall be truer to Him as 
well as to the Evangelists if we see that the one 
necessity of His being was a living, constant com- 
munication with God; that without prayer and 
fellowship with the Father He could do nothing. 

And if prayer be not a vital act on the part of 
Jesus, how shall we read Gethsemane and Calvary ? 
Personal experience, in which prayer found ex- 
pression, and deeper identification with the Divine 
will was achieved, could not be more clearly 
delineated than in that sore amazement and heavi- 
ness of spirit, that exceeding sorrow even unto 
death, that sweat of blood falling to the ground, 
that thrice-repeated prayer rising in intensity, «Tf 
it be possible, let this cup pass from Me,” followed 
by that sublime self-renunciation, “ Nevertheless 
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not as I will, but as Thou wilt. Ifthis cup may not 
pass away from Me, except I drink it, Thy will be 
done” (Matt. xxvi. 36—42). 

On the Cross the mysterious cry, “ Eloi, Eloi, 
lama sabacthani,” was a prayer of intensest quality 
to the Father, whose face was for a time hidden 
from Him (Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34). 
The prayer was heard, and that holy Soul went 
out into the darkness knowing that His work was 
finished, and trusting in the Father—“Into Thy 
hands I commend My spirit.” In a prayer of 
loving self-committal He breathed out His life 
(Luke xxiii. 46). 

This brief examination of the Gospel narratives 
shows beyond question the intense reality of our 
Lord’s humanity. Prayer was a necessity to Jesus. 
Divine guidance and support, Divine comfort and 
cheer, Divine illumination and inspiration, obtained 
through prayer, were vital to His experience. Upon 
them He depended, by them He lived. And 
looking at the record of His praying in the light 
of the whole spirit of His life, as we must, we see 
that He prayed even as we do, “only without sin.” 
No selfish impulse ever spoiled His prayer. His 
holy will never breathed one breath that was 
discordant with the Divine will. But also, posi- 
tively, His desires were the perfection and fulness 
of desire, and constituted prayer as it existed 
ideally in the mind of God. The Father desired 
that man should pray, hungered and thirsted to 
receive out of humanity such a complete and 
spontaneous response to His revelation and love, 
and the man Christ Jesus satisfied that desire. 
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And not only was the prayer of Jesus all that 
holy prayer can be, but His receptiveness was 
perfect too. He fulfilled all the moral and spiritual 
conditions to which the Divine answer can be 
given—*“ He was heard for His godly fear.” He 
could and did receive the Divine sustenance and 
illumination in all their fulness. 

Realise the quality of that life and the compass 
of that prayer, and they carry us far beyond all 
human limitations. What moral distance, what 
distance of any kind, can there be between a human 
life like that and the Divine Life? And what can 
One who so prayed be called but the Son of God ? 
On this ground alone, quite apart from other con- 
siderations, we cannot but confess in Him a veritable 
Incarnation. 

The study of our Lord’s experience of prayer 
has also great value apologetically. Recall the 
fact that this prayer is recorded at the most critical 
times of His life and work, not once or twice, and 
as it were by accident, but habitually. And yet 
Dr. Gardner! tells us “we have no materials for a 
life of Jesus.” A perfectly chronological life we 
probably cannot construct. But the statement 
implies that we have no assurance that the events 
happened, even in the main, as they are described, 
The outline of events, we are asked to believe, is 
so hidden by the colouring of emotion and purpose, 
so distorted by the working of Christian enthusiasm, 
that they cannot be made out. Weare not careful 
to deny that some displacement may have taken 
place here and there. But this consistent associa- — 

1 Historic View of the New Testament, p. 74. 
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tion of our Lord’s praying with almost every 
important stage of His life must be accounted for, 
as all fact must be, whatever our theories. And 
surely if this connection between the events and 
the recorded prayers was not actually found in the 
life itself, no unregulated enthusiasm would have 
produced the phenomenon, or, if found, the rough 
and tumble dealing with the narrative by tradition, 
which we are asked to believe has been at work, 
would have shuffled the whole story in hopeless 
fashion. The reasonable conclusion is, and we 
state it with utmost confidence, that the events did 
happen substantially as they are recorded. 

We are led to the same conviction from the 
whole account of our Lord’s praying as it stands, 
an integral part of His life. ~ Consider, indeed, the 
whole life of Jesus pictured by the Evangelists, 
embracing as it does the Mount of Transfiguration, 
Gethsemane, and Calvary, and is it such a story as 
would have been created by “ the transforming power 
of a rising religious enthusiasm”? From an imagin- 
ary picture of a Divine Being all that looks like de- 
pendence and limitation of knowledge would surely 
have been eliminated. Or, examining only one of 
these momentous events of our Lord’s life, would 
the effort of disciples, either: conscious or uncon- 
scious, to represent the Master as Divine beyond 
all comparison, put together such incongruous 
features as lowly submissive prayer and_ the 
Transfiguration glory? The rising religious enthu- 
siasm would have left behind it as unnecessary 
sediment the idea of true human prayer in one so 
exalted. 
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The very combination of superficially incongruous 
features convinces that we have a faithful account 
of an actual life. The combination is precisely 
such as would not have been attributed to Him by 
human fancy or by the myth-creating faculty and 
activity. We are led irresistibly to see that He 
who was one with the Father became, indeed, bone 
of our bone, flesh of our flesh,—that He felt the 
need of prayer as we feel it, only with this vast 
difference, that He never failed to seek the Divine 
help, He never failed to find it,and He never failed 
to act upon it. 


We may understand, then, from the example of 
our Lord the true dignity of a soul in the act 
of prayer. Prayer is not something for our 
moments of weakness only, not the act of human 
childhood and poverty. It is for our full strength 
and energy, for the fulness of our soul, the act of 
our highest and noblest manhood. We _ never 
come so near to God’s own nature as when we 
truly pray. It is what Browning calls: 


‘*That stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too, 
The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s all complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit I climb to His feet.”! — 


The soul which can in some adequate measure 
pray to God is made in His likeness who was the 
express image of the Divine Person. It is fulfil- 
ling its destiny to be “conformed to the likeness 
of His Son.” 
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“*The many make the household, 
But only One the Home.” 
LOWELL. 
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CHARTER. Th. 
FAMILY LIFE. 


FAMILY is a Divine institution, by the 

purpose of God made to be the deepest 
basis of all human society. We have been so 
made, our hearts so ordered, our birth into this 
world so prescribed, that we are bound together 
by the most tender and beautiful, and also by the 
most strange and mysterious, ties of nature and of 
blood. Nowhere can the will of the Unseen 
Father be more clearly traced than in the family 
where the children of men are trained to become 
children of God, where we learn the meaning of 
Fatherhood and Sonship, of Love and Brother- 
hood. In the earthly home, amidst all its holy 
influence and constant discipline, we are to be 
fitted as members of the Heavenly Family. 

And when Christ came to be Incarnate among 
us, He too was born into a family. He was the 
son of Mary as well as the Son of God. He 
called Joseph father, and lived in the home as a 
dutiful son to both His parents. Following out 
the evangelic narrative, we learn that in one sense 
He owed no parentage to Joseph, though we never 
have a hint that He did aught but acknowledge 
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him as father. We cannot consent to subordinate 
the physical tie, the tie of blood, between father 
and child, but are compelled to regard it as the 
deepest and most permanent element in human 


: fatherhood. So far as fatherhood can be estab- 


lished by moral and spiritual influence, by constant 
watchfulness and care, and by right training of a 
child, we may be sure that Joseph was a father to 
Jesus as truly as Mary was a mother. And for 
this position and function both father and mother 
were divinely prepared by special revelation (Matt. 
i. 18-20; Luke i, 26-56). A trust and a task were 
committed to them both, and on them God made 
a demand for confidence and submission. 

Both Joseph and Mary knew the truth about 
this young life growing up in their home, and they 
must have been led to expect signs of a unique 
spirit in Him, signs which as His life developed did 
verily appear. To watch one like that growing up, 
to be responsible in a true sense for His guidance 
and training, must have filled this humble, devout 
husband and wife with wonder and _ reverence, 
And as other children were born to them, the 
contrast between their firstborn and the later born 
would give rise to many deep and holy thoughts, 
It has been suggested by Dr. Garvie! that the 
awakening of Jesus to the consciousness of His 
unique mission as the Son of God was partly due 


to the teaching of His parents. “When He reached | 


the age when, according to Jewish customs, a boy 

became a son of the Law, was in some degree 

released from entire dependence on his parents and 
1 Expositor, 1902. 
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assumed some measure of personal responsibility, 
it is not improbable that some communication was 
made to Jesus” regarding the dignity of His 
person and the glory of His vocation. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that at some suitable 
period of the family life His parents should seek 
to impart to their son as much as they themselves 
knew and understood of the mystery ; but we have 
also very strong grounds for believing that the 
truth about Jesus was only very slowly revealed 
even to Mary, His mother. They could, at most, 
suggest to Him what would afterwards assume to 
His own mind a significance which it did not 
possess to them. The mode of His birth was 
probably not disclosed ; but if, as is generally, and 
on good grounds, believed, Joseph died while Jesus 
was growing up to full manhood, it may well have 
been that, in that time of sacred sorrow, the mother 
‘told her son the truth as she herself knew it. 
Then would have been a most appropriate time for 
such a disclosure. While Joseph lived and was 
faithfully discharging the duties of a father, Mary 
kept secret the august truth about her son’s birth, 
pondering it in her heart. But then, when Joseph 
was no longer with them, the disclosure was made 
which would only increase the feeling of love and 
honour for him He had always called father. 

That Jesus did, with: fullest reason, honour His 
parents we know from significant indications. In 
the freshness of His wakening life He was sincerely 
surprised that they who had such deep understand- 
ing of the will, and such devout love of the worship 
of God, should not have expected to find Him in 
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the Temple engaged in the Fathers business 
(Luke ii. 43-50). Afterwards also He went down 
to Nazareth with His parents “and was subject to’ 
them” (ver. 51). Weare not to think of One who 
felt Himself alien to father and mother in the 
home, or impatient to be free of their control. 
We can understand that many of His questions 
and wonderings demanded a wisdom and know- 
ledge that was not forthcoming in the parents. 
But we have no indication of any isolation of spirit 
in these early years. He found it no hardship to 
submit His own interests and aspirations to the 
loving authority of home and family life. 

We have also strong reason to believe that after 
the death of Joseph, Jesus as the oldest son was 
the main support of the home. Taking that view 
of the much-discussed question as to the position 
of Jesus in the family at Nazareth, it follows that 
His toil as a carpenter was not only a Divine 
hallowing of all human labour, but also a work of 
bread-winning for a widowed mother and her 
children; and to our life, of which so essential a 
part is the labour, care, and sacrifice of parent, son, 
or daughter, the thought of Him as so occupied 
gives a deeper sacredness. 

One would like to add that such elder-brotherly 
devotion was amply rewarded by the unfailing 
honour and confidence of the rest of the family; 
but our Lord in this, too, shared a very common 
lot in that He was never understood in His own 
home. But before we greatly blame these brothers 
and sisters, we must bear in mind that they had 
a unique problem to solve. One like to them in 
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-all outward respects, and yet one deeply unlike 
in inward life and character. One who was 
altogether familiar, and yet who rose into regions 
of thought and life where they were utterly unable 
to follow! Shall we wonder that the Divine 
authority of Jesus was not recognised by those 
who were closest to Him, and that part of the © 
Cross which He had to bear in later years was the 
fact that “even His brethren did not believe on 
Him”? 

This fact, too, that the feeling of compulsion 
which rested on His life was not understood by 
His brothers and sisters, or even by His mother, 
and our Lord’s growing sense that His own 
passionate feeling of Sonship to the Unseen 
Father was not shared by those around Him, had, 
we must believe, a large part in His self-develop- 
ment; for by this contrast, and by all His contact 
with men, He was learning, in the gracious 
providence of God, to know Himself more fully, 
was learning to understand the deep need of man 
for a Saviour, and to know Himself as that 
Saviour. 

His brothers were radically out of sympathy 
with His work, and there are indications that the 
mother shared the family impatience at the way 
He was shaping His life. At a trying period of 
His career, when He had just witnessed a great 
and even startling rush of defection among His 
professed disciples (John vi. 66, 67), His brethren 
express their contempt for His ‘methods if not His 
aims, and show their profound alienation from His 
Spirit. “Depart hence,” they say, “and go into 
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Judea, that Thy disciples also may behold Thy 
works which Thou doest. For no man doeth any- 
thing in secret and himself seeketh to be known 


openly. If Thou doest these things, manifest Thyself 
to the world.” So they express their real unbelief 
in Him and in His mission. And to these critical 
unbelieving brothers Jesus replies with a deep 
and sorrowful irony. They acted, He said, on 
their own impulse and in conformity to the shallow 
maxims of the world. He must ever wait the 
hour shown to Him by the Father, and was com- 
pelled to go counter to the principles of the world. 
“ My time is not yet come: but your time is alway 


ready. The world cannot hate you; but Me it 


hateth, because I testify of it, that the works thereof 
are evil” (John vii. 3-8). 

Earlier in His career, at the marriage of Cana, 
His mother urged Him to what He felt was a 
premature and wrongly -motived manifestation of 
power. In the heart of Mary, who knew so much 
and yet knew so little of her son, many undefined 
and as yet undefinable hopes were cherished. In 
her crude fashion she believed in a unique power 
possessed by Jesus, and thinking that the unex- 
pected and embarrassing failure of the wine 
presented a choice opportunity for Him to reveal 
that power, she said to Him with obvious sugges- 
tion, “They have no wine.” We may believe 
that the secret affinity between the heart of Mary 
and of Jesus, mother and son, would cause the 


sense of an opportunity and an impending moment . 


of revelation to be suggested to her mind as to 
His; but while He waited for that Divine impulse 
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without which He could and would do nothing, 
she had expressed that feeling which moved upon 
a lower plane of motive and aspiration, kindred to 
that which prompted the criticism of the brothers, 
and which made our Lord conscious of a deep and 
serious division between her desires and His own 
habitual action. He makes it plain that He could 
not accept that prompting. It involved a veritable 
temptation to Him, bringing back that conflict of 
spirit which at every turning-point of life awaited 
Him, a temptation which accounts for the unwonted 
sternness of His address—“ Woman, what have I 
to do with thee? mine hour is not yet come” 
(John ii. 1-4). And in both instances our Lord 
severs Himself from the claims of family affection 
for the sake of a higher and more universal life-bond. 

On another occasion the same undue claim of 
the family to influence His action was thrust upon 
Him (Mark iii. 31-35). At a most inopportune 
time, when He was absorbed in most solemn and 
urgent spiritual teaching and warning, His mother 
and His brethren come to call Him away from 
His work, probably because they were impatient 
with Him for exposing Himself to the gathering 
hatred and enmity of the people and their leaders. 
This intrusion manifested a deep want of sympathy 
with the spiritual passion of His heart, and caused 
our Lord to look elsewhere at that time for His 
real kindred. “Who is My mother and My 
brethren? And looking round on them which sat 
round about Him He said, Behold My mother 
and My brethren! For whosoever shall do the will 
of God, the same is My brother, and sister, and 
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mother.” The want of true spiritual kinship 
vitiated the most sacred family ties, whereas all 
were truly akin to Him who had the same feeling 
for God, the same filial reverence for the Father, 
the same desire to know His will and the same 
passion to do it. “Blessed is the womb that bare 
Thee, and the paps which Thou hast sucked,” said 
one to Jesus. And our Lord answers, “ Nay rather, 
blessed is he that hears the word of God, and keeps 
it (Luke xi 273928), 
Such true relation to the Lord Jesus is higher 
than any birth-tie without that spiritual affinity. 
And so in teaching of those relationships which 
transcend the family, our Lord emphasises the true 
bond of the family. The ties of home and kinship 
only reveal their meaning and fulfil their end when 


they acknowledge the higher, the spiritual relation- | 


ship. Great affection may exist in the members of 
a family, but apart from the eternal ties it has no 
enduring element. The love of God must be at 
the root, and then the very principle which makes 
us most truly one in the family is that which sends 
us out into wider relationships with the whole 
family of man. 


‘I would not have this perfect love of ours 
Grow from a ape root, a single ptm 


It showta: grow alias like that rabies tree 
Whose limbs take root and spread forth constantly. 
That love for one, from which there doth not spring 
Wide love for all, is but a worthless thing.” } 
The heart of Jesus could not be confined to 
any one family. He struck the roots of His 
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_ Divine affection into the whole life of the race. 


And yet He was consistently faithful to these 
human birth-ties and to the duties and responsi- 
bilities that spring from them. Not even the 
extremest misunderstanding that He had to endure 
in the family could ever eradicate from His heart 
the sympathies and affections of that life. He 
ever dutifully acknowledged the birth relation, the 
ties of blood and nature. Much of the feeling for 
His mother during the years of His public ministry 
cannot be traced. But we have one precious 
record from the close of His earthly career which 
for ever forbids us to think that during these three 
busy years while He pursued the work of Teacher 
and Saviour, He was in the least forgetful of the 
needs of His mother. In His last hours on the Cross, 
in the midst of all the agony and darkness that then 
gathered round Him and wrought in His soul, He 
thought tenderly for her and for the future days 
in which He would no longer, a strong and faithful 
son, be by her side. She needed someone who 
should care for her, sympathise with her sorrow, 
and comfort her heart with true thoughts of 
Himself. He was dying a felon’s death, and the 
memory of that shameful tree would be constantly 
before her mind. She needed to be led into a 
true understanding of the Divine glory of that 
Cross and Passion, and to be so influenced that 
she should cease to regard Him as her own son 
and know Him as her Divine Saviour. 

And for this tender task He chose John the 
Beloved, the man who, for all his shameful failure 
with the rest of the disciples, had in him the 
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capacity to see and understand. “Mother, behold 
thy son! Behold thy mother!” (John xix. 26, 27). 

The love of mother and son, son and mother, 
can need no holier, no diviner sanction. And in 
the hallowing of all our human relationships, and 
supremely this which lies at the centre of all, the 
family relationship, we are following in the foot- 
steps of our gracious Lord. 


CHAPTER LV, 


OUR LORD’S ENDUEMENT WITH THE 
' HOLY’ SPIRIT 
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‘*Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ. 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man, Thou didst 
not abhor the Virgin’s womb. 

When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou 
didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers.” 


ANCIENT HyMN—Ze Deum. 
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CHAPTER SLY. 
ENDUEMENT WITH THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


N the creeds, and in deepest fact, the Holy 
Spirit “proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son.” And yet in His earthly life the Son passed 
through a lengthened experience in which He 
Himself depended upon the illumination and the 
constant inbreathing of the Spirit. He who in 
His risen life bestowed the Holy Ghost upon 
His disciples, was Himself in His humanity born 
of the Spirit; for that Divine power, finding no 
hindrance to its indwelling, freely worked its perfect 
will and produced in Him a holy life. 

But shall we not need, it might be asked, to go 
back into the pre-natal life of Jesus the Son of 
Mary to be at the source of that Spirit’s power? 
John the Baptist was filled with the Spirit from 
his mother’s womb (Luke i. 15); and Jesus, in this 
far excelling His forerunner, was “conceived of 
the Holy Ghost” as well as “born of the Virgin 
Mary.” 

Just now a keen attack is being made upon the 
Virgin-birth as an article of the creeds, but the 
fact is no reason why the doctrine should be 
abandoned, but rather an additional incentive for 
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us to seek to understand it, and to clear our minds 
of all error and confusion in regard to it and its 
implications. Considered with reverence and sanity, 
the truth of the doctrine may yet “come forth as 
gold” out of the furnace of criticism. 

Believers in the Incarnation of God’s own Son 
who “ did, when the fulness of time was come, take 
upon Him man’s nature with all the essential 
properties and common infirmities thereof, yet 
without sin,’ may give due weight to all the 
phenomena of the actual experience of Jesus as 
presented in the Gospels, and yet hold with clear 
mind and resolute heart that He was “conceived 
by the power of the Holy Ghost.” Ina true sense 
every human life is conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
for the Divine creative activity cannot be dispensed 
with, and every human motherhood may well be- 
come an annunciation in which the happy, holy 
secret is borne to the soul as it were by angel 
messengers. And supremely the birth of Him, 
who in His works of healing and revelation and in 
all His life showed forth the power of the Unseen 
God, and in whose nature dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily, was, we must believe, of peculiar 
interest to the Living Father; and it will be what 
might reasonably be expected that such a birth 
should be invested with a manifest mystery, and 
that the solemnity which ought to attach to every 
human conception should, in a unique manner, 
be impressed upon this holy event. Those who 
believe in the actual occurrence of the healings 
and works of power recorded in the Gospels, and 
in the veritable resurrection of the Lord Jesus, 


raised from the dead by that same living Presence 
which our Lord declared was the continual em- 
powerment of all His words and works, are 
prepared for a unique revelation of the Divine life 
in the birth of His holy Son. The conception by 
the power of the Holy Ghost fits in with the whole 
revelation given in the Life Incarnate. 

But while this is premised, we must also see that 
very serious objection lies against the declaration 
by Christian apologists that the Virgin-birth is 
vital to the sinlessness of Jesus or to the Incarna- 
tion itself, or who make the sinlessness an outcome 
of the unique mode of conception. To guard the 
Christian defence against weakness and confusion 
is of more importance than to contest the critical 
attack. For example, an accomplished Christian 
scholar ! writes : “ But with our modern knowledge of 
their mutual interdependence it is doubly impossible 
to conceive that natural human generation should 
issue in anything less than a contaminated person- 
ality. It may be urged that we have no reason to 
think otherwise even in the case of virgin-birth. 
But the cases are wholly different. For of natural 
generation we have positive knowledge based on 
universal experience that it does as a fact issue in 
a sinful person. Whereas of virgin-birth we have 
no positive knowledge; it is wholly outside our 
experience. We can only conjecture what its 
consequence would be. And in the absence of all 
knowledge it is a perfectly conceivable conjecture 
that a mode of birth from which an essential factor 
of ordinary heredity is absent, should involve in- 
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dependence from hereditary taint.” And again, “A 
complete break with sinful heredity is of the very 
essence of the Incarnation.” 

But does not the whole teaching of the New 
Testament and of experience say that what is 
really vital is a complete break with sinful heredity 
by means of a victory over it? Mankind finds no 
way of escape from. temptation except over its 
prostrate body. A way round, or a way back, is 
an evasion, and therefore equivalent to a defeat. 
And if our Lord, because of the mystery of His 
birth, knew nothing of the force, the pressure, the 
allurement that in ourselves comes from heredity, 
then He stands upon a totally different moral 
ground, moves in another plane of being, and it 
becomes difficult, if not impossible, to see in Him 
the moral exemplar of the race, and only in an 
extremely attenuated sense can we speak of His 
overcoming. 

And does not confusion arise from the very 
terms of the argument? What is “sinful 
heredity”? Heredity in itself involves no moral 
blame. To be involved as a member of the race 
in the toils of this moral entail, carries no dis- 
credit to any man, and not to the Son of Man. 

Again “hereditary taint”? Just now the 
whole question as to the transmission of acquired 
characters is sub judice. But if moral taint is 
meant, it cannot be too strenuously asserted that 
no such taint is involved in heredity. The fact 
that the child of dissolute parents is subject to a 
serious and calamitous physical and mental in- 
heritance brings no moral taint. 
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Moreover, while it may be a “perfectly con- 
ceivable conjecture” that virgin-birth should in- 
volve independence from “hereditary taint,” it is 
a perfectly gratuitous assumption that it involves 
escape from the moral conditions of ordinary 
human life. The influence of heredity may come 
through the one line of life as truly as through the 
double line of father and mother. The son of 
Mary as truly as the son of Mary and Joseph will 
be a very son of the race, sharing all earth’s 
appetites and passions; and if this member of the 
human family stands free of life’s evil it will be a 
veritable moral achievement, a victory in the power 
of the Divine Spirit. 

We are bound also to say that the prejudice 
against the Virgin-birth, so manifest in certain 
circles, glaringly apparent in the articles of the 
Encyclopedia Biblica,is eminently unscientific. A 
human life takes its origin from the union of two 
elements, the male and the female, in essentially 
the same way that a plant takes its rise. But 
neither the human nor the plant life can dispense 
with the immediate creative activity of God. 
“Cells” by themselves can produce no quickening, 
can give rise to no new being. If this fact be 
obscured or neglected, the way is opened for all 
kinds of perplexity; but keeping that fact clear 
and prominent, many difficulties disappear, and 
in the instance before us what becomes of the 
inconceivability of a Divine quickening of the 
one element? 

We need not emphasise unduly the occurrence 
in the plant and animal world of parthenogenesis. 
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But the well-authenticated and by no means rare 


cases of this phenomenon known to biologists may 


at least save us from asserting impossibility. Put 
away prepossession, on the one side and the other, 
in the true scientific, which is also the Christian 
spirit, and it will be surely seen that there is nothing 
inconceivable in the Virgin-birth, But while we 
repeat our personal faith in that unique conception 
of Jesus, we must with equal emphasis repeat our 
conviction that this particular Divine method is 
not vital to the Incarnation, or to our Lord’s 
experience of the Spirit's power. Even if the 
narratives of the Infancy were to be discredited 
and removed bodily out of the New Testament, 
an act of gross violence for which no substantial 
reason can be given, yet the Incarnation still stands 
abundantly attested, and the life of Jesus, as the 
supreme example of a human experience perfectly 
led and fully vitalised by the Holy Spirit, would 
still remain to us. 

The crucial question in that experience was, 
would the Man of Nazareth ever frustrate the 
Divine power in His life? No mode of birth could 
render that frustration a mechanical impossibility 
without putting our Lord’s example out of court 
in human experience. The achievement of Jesus 
was, that He who could, so far as potentiality goes, 
have thwarted the Spirit’s influence was yet able 
never to so use the power of His own will. It 
was “not in Him,” not in His will, in His heart, 
to allow the lower possibilities of His nature to 
override the higher. He was not mechanically 
safe from sin, but morally secure. His victory was 
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due not to His birth of the Virgin and conception 
by the Holy Spirit, but to His holy will. 

As a matter of fact, also, nothing is said in the 
New Testament as to the effect of the Virgin-birth 
on the life of Jesus. The portraiture of our Lord 
represents Him as standing on the moral level 
of all humanity, “only without sin.” We may 
therefore study the record of the Spirit’s influence 
in His life as of a truly normal human experience, 

The Synoptists all report the Baptist as pre- 
dicting the coming of Jesus in the power of the 
Holy Ghost (Matt. iii, 11, 12; Mark i. 7, 8; Luke 
ili, 15-17). John felt that the baptism which 
Jesus brought should be like fire, searching, con- 
suming, cleansing; a deep and holy power unto 
life which should be the reality of which His own 
baptism, mighty though it was proving itself to 
be, was yet only a faint foreshadowing. And when 
our Lord came forth from His thirty years of self- 
suppression, the emergence was marked by a signal 
endowment of His life by the Holy Spirit (Matt. 
iii, 13-17; Mark i. 9-11; Luke iii. 21, 22). In 
that power He began His momentous public 
ministry. From that time henceforth He was con- 
strained by a new consciousness, a fuller possession 
and realisation of Divine power. The Spirit of 
God had never been far from Him, for He had 
never driven away the, holy dove by petulance, 
wilfulness, or impatience, but in that Spirit had 
lived and moved and had His being. But now 
it spoke in even fuller and more commanding 
accents, and His whole nature was baptized with 
a new sense of a Divine mission fraught with 
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highest consequence to the race. His enduement 
with the Spirit was the culmination of one growing 
and increasing call to His supreme life-work. 
- Our Lord Himself had the sense of this con- 
tinuity of life, this vital connection between the past 
and the present, a sense which finds most interest- 
ing expression as He reveals the impulse under which 
He presented Himself to be baptized of John. “So it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness” (Matt. iii. 15). 

1. We see there our Lord’s feeling of continuity 
between His own past and present experience. 
All His life so far He had lived in the line of 
what had been proved good and noble in the past. 
He submitted Himself to every right ordinance 
of man, recognising in them also the Divine will. 
He was an obedient son, cheerfully subject to His 
parents, a diligent student of the Scriptures, a 
regular worshipper in the synagogue. As He 
walked in these ways of hallowed custom His own 
best experience had come to Him. The time was 
rapidly coming when some of the established ways 
of religious people must be broken up, when even 
the Divinely-appointed customs must be superseded, 
and the old wine-skins burst by the new wine of 
the Spirit. But so long as possible He would 
remain in the ways of dutifulness where God had 
spoken to Him and revealed Himself, persuaded 
that the higher revelation will come to the soul 
which is obedient to the lower. In this sense He 
would “ fulfil all righteousness.” 

2. He has the same sense of continuity between 
His own work and that of John and all other 
witnesses for God. . 
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The grand work of spiritual quickening and 
awakening which the Baptist instituted and carried 
on was in all likelihood the means by which the 
decisive summons came to Jesus for His great 
career. At that stirring time old thoughts and 
purposes were ripening in the heart of our Lord, 
and new thoughts and impulses were arising. The 
time of preparation for the unique endowment was 
being completed, and the time of fruition approach- 
ing. And Jesus was moved to go down to the 
river Jordan where His kinsman John was exer- 
cising such manifest power, and there give Him- 
self to that baptism, and the movement of which 
it was the symbol. And when John, feeling his 
own essential inferiority, shrank from administering 
the baptism, and would have hindered Him, Jesus 
pressed His desire on the ground that it was be- 
coming to fulfil all righteousness. 

The answer makes it plain that He did not 
receive baptism from John because that rite ex- 
pressed the true relation between Himself and the 
Baptist. Baptism to men like Jesus and John was 
not an operation or transaction where everything lay 
in the rite and nothing in the character and spiritual 
force of the men who administered it. It was the 
symbol of a spiritual gift imparted not in the act, 
but from life to life. And so Jesus does not deny 
the humility of John, knowing that this greatest of 
all the prophets had need to be baptized of the 
greater One. But He desired, first of all, to publicly 
ratify the mission of His forerunner. 

Even when He was most conscious of the limita- 
tions of the Baptist, He was entirely chivalrous in 
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His attitude towards him. The glorious conscious- 
ness of God’s presence and power in Himself, so 
far from causing Him to depreciate those inferior 
to Himself, made Him the more quick to see and 
to acknowledge the same Divine life in other faith- 
ful men. He wanted to “fulfil” and not to 
destroy. And so at this great crisis He desires 
to associate Himself with John, and to make that 
great spiritual movement of which John was the 
leader to mean and accomplish as much as 
possible. He is possessed by a mighty impulse to 
countenance this seemly and beautiful symbol of 
moral purification, and to make men see its beauty 
and glory. It became Him to fulfil all righteous- 
ness. 

3. But, over and above this, these words reveal 
our Lord’s inner experience. By submitting Him- 
self to this baptism He expresses His conscious 
dependence upon the Holy Spirit. He makes no 
confession of any personal need of moral purifying. 
He has no guilty conscience to purge, and in that 
respect the symbolism of baptism had no fitness 
for Him. But we can scarcely conceive the Man 
of men giving Himself to a rite which had no 
personal value or significance for Him; and though 
that baptism expressed no need of cleansing, yet it 
did feebly symbolise His passion for the Divine 
righteousness. The negative condition of freedom 
from sin was never sufficient to satisfy the desire 
of Jesus, but the positive condition of active 
participation in the fulness of Divine holiness and 
love was necessary. 

In this sense our Lord did hunger and thirst 
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after righteousness, for the larger and diviner 


attainment to the infinite compass of truth and 
goodness ; and for the realisation of this He knew 
and felt and acknowledged His need of the 
spiritual baptism which He was to bestow upon 
mankind. And it was while He was thus true to 
all His past experience, and was putting His life 
in line with all that God had established in previous 
ages, and while the ardour burned in His soul to 
perfectly realise in Himself the Divine righteous- 
ness, that the heavens were opened, and the Spirit 
of God descended, and the voice came from the 
heavens, “ This is My beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

When, soon after this, our Lord spoke of the 
necessity of a man being born of the Spirit, He 
spoke of what He Himself had experienced. In 
His moral nature He was born of the Spirit in the 
perfectly normal human way. He drew breath 
in the Spirit of God. As consciousness grew, so 
our Lord yielded Himself more and more fully to 
the Spirit’s influence, until the day came when He 
was baptized with the fulness of the Divine power. 
He imparted the Spirit because He Himself 
possessed it, had acquired it, and was in all things 
possessed by it. He “gave gifts unto men” 
because He had spiritually “led captivity captive.” 

Nor must we fail to see how closely this endow- 
ment by the Spirit was incorporated in His ex- 
perience, as is evidenced by the fact and the 
nature of the Temptation. The first effect of the 
new power was to drive Him into the wilderness of 
temptation, there to make proof of His holy man- 
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hood, and to manifest His triumphant subjection 
to the Spirit. The promptings of the Spirit were 
clear and urgent, and they were in direct conflict 
with many of the ruling tendencies of that day. 
It was essential that between these irreconcilables 
free and irrevocable choice should be made. And 
the Spirit, as we shall see later, gave to our Lord 
the opportunity to face all these assailments, to see 
their inmost heart, to overcome them, and by 
means of them to rise into the fulness of His life 
and power. 

In that ordeal Jesus stood by the spiritual. In 
unshaken trust, in strong, lowly obedience, in the 
very passion of worship, He held to the Unseen; 
and when at last the devil had tried all his arts 
and been defeated, “he departed from Him for a 
season” (Matt. iv. I-11 and parallels). 

The next occasion when the Spirit’s power is 
strikingly manifest is after an interval of about 
twelve months (recorded only by the Fourth 
Gospel), during which He had been engaged in a 
somewhat obscure ministry, mainly in Judza, but 
involving brief visits to Galilee and Samaria, 
possibly also to Jerusalem. 


Of eight out of these twelve months we have. 


no record, but from what we learn of His activity 
during the remaining four months we see that the 
thought of the Spirit, and of the necessity of 
spiritual renewal was prominent in His mind and 
heart. His searching conversation with Nicodemus 
reveals this (John iii, 1-8). And we can trace 
the influence of the Spirit in His life in that 
indignant cleansing of the Temple which, according 
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to the Fourth Gospel, marks this portion of His 
career (John ii. 13-17). And it was only after 
this period of comparative obscurity that He 
“returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee ” 
and began that ministry in which He was the 
object of popular fame, when “ He taught in their 
synagogues, being glorified of all” (Luke iv. 
14, 15). 

During that interval we must suppose that He 
had been further preparing for the work which had 
been so decisively chosen in the stress of tempta- 
tion. The fulness of the Spirit in His life not only 
solved problems for Him, but made new ones; and 
for these twelve months, while He knew in Himself 
the surging tides of the Spirit, He was yet content 
to wait still longer, He who had waited already for 
eighteen years. We shall not err if we believe our 
Lord needed to make trial of the temper of the 
people of Judza, to compare it with that of the 
northern population, and under the Spirit's guidance 
to resolve where His chief work lay. Intuition was 
of no avail here. Experience was essential. And the 
experience was gained in these early stages of His 
association with His disciples, and while He helped 
to carry on the preliminary work of the Baptist. 

The fact is most significant for all true life that 
our Lord did not at once act upon a great spiritual 
impulse, or declare Himself in the first flush of a 
new experience. He had no fear that the new 
truth He had seen would become dim and less 
commanding, or that the warm impulse would pass 
away and leave His soul in comparative coldness. 
He dared to wait. And wherever the impression 
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of spiritual things has any real depth in us, we 
need not hasten. We can wait for the Divine call. 
“ He that believeth shall not make haste.” 

But now, after the waiting, the time was at 
hand when the Spirit should impel Him to take 
before all the people the place of one sent and 
anointed of God to be the Teacher, the Helper, 
the bodily and spiritual Healer of mankind. And 
so one Sabbath morning, with great thoughts 
swelling in his heart, He bent His steps to the 
familiar synagogue of Nazareth (Luke iv. 16-22). 
This Sabbath day was a time of full tide in our 
Lord’s experience. He stood in the old place, at 
the regular time, among the well-known friends, but 
the thoughts in His heart were making the whole 
occasion new. A new light was on the hills, and 
new tones spoke in the old voices; for since last He 
worshipped there He had heard the voice, “This 
is My beloved Son,” and the Spirit of God had 
descended and rested upon Him. He had been 
out into the desert to face temptation, and to bring 
victory for Himself and for mankind out of it. He 
had waited for twelve months longer, making no 
declaration of Himself to the people, but doing 
good as He found opportunity, and giving time for 
His thoughts to fully possess His soul. But now 
He comes again to the old synagogue. Duty 
prompted Him. He knew how the deadness of 
routine had settled upon the Jewish worship. But 
he felt also how much these Sabbath usages might 
become and would become if true revelation was 
revived, In that ancient institution He saw the 
purpose and will of God who had been through 
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ages past building up in human thought and life 
the true idea of Sabbath worship and fellowship, 
and meant them to be sources of holiest good to 
mankind. Therefore He would as long as possible 
associate Himself with the religious people of His 
time, even although He had already seen in them 
the beginning of that spirit which finally crucifie 
Him. 
And beyond the claim of duty, the very fulness 
of our Lord’s soul that Sabbath morning, the very 
intensity of passion in His own nature, compelled 
Him to draw near to God and man in the common 
worship, and to express His joy as He realised His 
Sonship with God and His brotherhood with maa. 
Even our Lord found, as all men surely find, that 
the nearer He came to the need and life of man- 
kind the more perfectly He realised the Father’s 
presence; and, conversely, the more He rejoiced in 
fellowship with God, the more He was constrained 
to find His fellow-men. As a true worshipper, and 
as one who loved human fellowship,—not as one 
who patronised the house of God with His attend- 
ance, but as one who offered in it His best,—our 
Lord came to the synagogue. And then and 
there the Spirit that was stirring in His heart, swell- 
ing in the love and reverence, the thoughtfulness 
and consecration of His nature, found joyful ex- 
pression. And while the people wonder at the 
gracious words that He speaks, He declares that 
the words of the old prophet, the great unknown of 
the Exile whose unquenchable hope for his people 
kept alive the fire of religion in that dark, dead 
time, were fulfilled in Himself. The Spirit of the 
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Lord had anointed Him for the great work of 
Saviourship to all mankind (Isa. Ixi. 1, 2). 

Here is a manifest experience of Jesus, and after 
it we cannot but trace a more assured tread in His 
life-walk. The miracle at Cana and the healing 
of the nobleman’s son, which belong to the earlier 
period, were wrought after real hesitation, almost 
with reluctance (John ii. 3, 4, iv. 46-48). The 
first involved a genuine temptation. But from 
this time onward He goes resolutely forward, heal- 
ing the sick, casting out devils, and preaching the 
word of the kingdom. 

The Evangelists do not mark any special 
influence of the Spirit in the after life and work of 
Jesus. They rather assume it. But we see the 
effect of the holy endowment. In His winsome 
and searching teaching we hear “the accents of 
the Holy Ghost.” In the mighty deeds He 
wrought in the name of God we see the hand of 
the Divine power. And on. one great occasion we 
see how deeply our Lord was impressed by the 
solemnity of that spiritual indwelling (Matt. xii. 24— 
32; Mark iii. 22-30). We may truly say He had 
an awful sense of the power of the Holy Ghost. 
The words which He spoke when the Pharisees said 
that He cast out devils through the Prince of the 
devils are prompted by a supreme reverence for 
God’s own life working in a human mind and heart. 
The Spirit of God is the Divine life living and 
active in human consciousness, the most immediate 
revelation that man can receive. And our Lord 
says that all kinds of blasphemies spoken against 
the Son of Man could be forgiven unto men, seeing 
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that the state of humiliation in which Jesus came 
to men, and the ignorance and blindness of the 
human heart, might excuse, in God’s sight, that 
“contradiction of sinners,” 

But to speak against the Holy Ghost was some- 
thing more wilful, and gave evidence of a deeper, 
a more radical perversity. It was blasphemy 
against the Divine life in the man_ himself, 
stirring in his thought and will and conscience. 
When the Divine voice plainly speaks, making 
itself heard through all the confusions of human 
ignorance and all the insensibility caused by sin, 
when the man knows that the utterance is Divine 
and yet blasphemes against it, this is evidence of a 
state of mind for which forgiveness is impossible. 
Such a state is incapable of receiving forgiveness, 
incapable of desiring it; it has no room for repent- 
ance and amendment. In the face of all light it 
says, “ Evil, be thou my good.” Through long ages 
such unforgivable sin may be continued, establish- 
ing itself more and more permanently in the life. 
“He is guilty of eternal sin.” The only hope for 
such a state of blasphemy is a prolonged Divine 
discipline, a very hell of fire. “Therefore I say 
unto you, Every sin and blasphemy shall be for- 
given unto men: but the blasphemy against the 
Spirit shall not be forgiven. And whosoever 
shall speak a word against the Son of Man, it 
shall be forgiven him: but whosoever shall speak 
against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven 
him, neither in this age, nor in that which is to 
come.” 

Such words must be interpreted in the light 
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of our Lord’s experience. They express His in- 
vincible horror at an almost diabolical violence 
done to that gracious Divinely-constraining Presence 
which so blessedly dwelt in His own life. 

A clear indication is given later of the connec- 
tion of our Lord’s growing knowledge with the 
increasing and so to speak swelling of the Spirit 
in His life. Jesus was continually led by that 
indwelling power, and yet there were times when 
the Divine life asserted itself with fresh and fuller 
meaning and constraint. In Luke x. 21 (R.V.) 
we read, “In that hour” (when the seventy returned 
with joy after their first victories in His name) 
“Jesus rejoiced in the Holy Spirit,’ and gave ex- 
pressions to great truths concerning the method of 
revelation and His own person and work. He had 
watched with greatest interest that wonderful pro- 
gress of those simple-hearted men; and while they 
had been proving the power of His Name a great 
spiritual vision had been granted to Him, and He 
had beheld Satan as lightning falling from heaven 
(Luke x. 18). His heart was deeply stirred by 
this event, and this gave the opportunity for the 
Spirit in Him as in ourselves. 

In the working of that Spirit of truth and life 
nothing was magical, but all sweetly simple and 
natural, proceeding from spiritual cause to spiritual 
effect, all beautifully blended with the ordinary 
course of human affairs. He had no need to go 
outside the events of daily life and duty to find the 
blessed never-failing power of God’s own life. 
And so completely identified was He in essential 
life with the holy endowment, that on the eve of 
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‘* Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.”—2 Cor. iii. 17. 
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Ghost. That Divine life resided in His whole 
personality, body, mind, spirit. Nothing in 

His nature offered any obstacle to the full abiding 
and the perfect showing forth of that Spirit’s 
power. In His Incarnation He was an original 
organ of Deity, and His humanity was one with 
the Divine life that possessed Him. As capacity 
grew, in true human fashion, as mind and. heart 
were developed, He became more capable of being 
possessed by the Spirit, until at the baptism that 
holy experience came to Him which made dim 
and feeble all previous knowledge of Divine power. 
In all the life of Jesus, God spoke directly to 
His Son. No man is fully awakened to the reality 
of life until he knows of a certainty that God 
deals directly with him, and whispers life’s deepest 
secrets in his own inner consciousness. The fact 
that God can so speak to us is primary, and gives 
us our power of receiving a veritable Divine 
communication wherever it comes, and, what is 
equally important, our power of rejecting, in 
conjunction with the Christian community, a mere 
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appearance of revelation, or of correcting and 
supplementing a lower, inferior, and temporary 
phase of truth. And yet that fact, which must 
never be subordinated, does not make unnecessary 
all other sources of Divine knowledge or of self- 
knowledge. Though God does come immediately 
to our heart, He also comes mediately, in all the 
wonderful life of nature, in human intercourse, in 
the events of human affairs, in the sorrows and 
joys of life’s experience, and, in an altogether 
remarkable degree, in the Scriptures. Nor was it 
otherwise with the perfect Son of God. God made 
Himself known to Him, and life and duty, the 
knowledge of His own nature and destiny, were 
unfolded to Him as He reverently studied the 
Scriptures which enshrine the ancient word of 
God. 

In the whole attitude and bearing of our Lord 
toward the Scriptures we see traces of a long and 
vital experience of them. If that experience could 
be fully disclosed, instead of being hidden away in 
the obscure period of His growing youth and 
manhood, we should be in possession of a most 
enriching revelation. It has not pleased God to 
reveal the processes of thought and feeling which 
went on in those thirty years. But from all that 
we see of our Lord’s handling of the Scriptures 
we are sure that the boy and the man Jesus had 
dealt directly with the truth they contain and the 
God they reveal. We are never told that He 
himself searched the Scriptures. No report is 
made as to His experience of the word of God in 
the Old Testament. And yet we are compelled 
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to assume it from all that He does reveal to us 
of His feeling for, and His relation to, the sacred 
books of His people. No one who has studied 
the actual way Jesus did regard the Old Testament, 
and did bear Himself toward the whole spirit of its 
writers and toward the Jewish law, can possibly 
doubt that He had brought and did constantly 
bring a quick and original mind, and a Divinely- 
endowed heart, to bear upon these ancient oracles, 
which He recognised also as bearing so closely 
upon Himself. 

We trace a living experience of the Scriptures 
(1) in the way He used them, (2) in His reverence 
for them, combined with His perfect freedom from 
all superstitious veneration, and (3) in His claim 
to fulfil while he transcended them. 

1. The use Jesus made of the Scriptures shows 
us that He had known intimate dealing with them 
in the course of life, and as life’s problems pre- 
sented themselves to Him. The whole manner of 
His handling of them is on the line of human 
intelligence and experience, while it betrays an 
authority in Him of highest spiritual intuition. 

Let anyone carefully compile a list of those 
sayings of Jesus in which there is direct reference 
to Scripture teaching, another in which indirect 
reference is to be traced, and still another where 
figures and images and phraseology employed in 
the Old Testament are appropriated and used by 
our Lord, and it will become unquestionable to him 
that our Lord’s mind was saturated with the 
language and spirit of the ancient Scriptures. 
And the indirect references are, if possible, even 
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more convincing than the direct, showing us how 
spontaneously and inevitably the language of 
Hebrew bard and seer rose to His mind. The 
glowing hopes and aspirations of the prophets, the 
life-story of Hebrew heroes and saints, the faith and 
triumph, the sighs and sobs of the psalmists, had 
become part of His mental fabric, woven into the 
web of His spirit. We cannot doubt that from a 
child He had known the Holy Scriptures, which 
are able to make men wise unto salvation, and 
that as life pressed upon Him more and more 
severely these sacred treasures of Divine revelation 
bound themselves more closely around His heart. 
Similar phenomena of this penetration and 
fashioning of human language by the language 
and forms of the Scriptures are not uncommon. 
The extent to which the old Puritans had their 
language framed and moulded by the Old Testa- 
ment has often been noted. Not only were their 
more conscious and public utterances, their 
speeches and their preaching, influenced by the 
Bible, but their common everyday conversation, 
and even the naming of their children. Grotesque 
results followed, owing to their want of the sense 
of proportion, causing the more obscure and less 
vital portions of the Old Testament to be placed 
on the same level as the more sublime and 
spiritual, John Richard Green, in his Short 
Efistory of the English People, writes: “The 
power of the book over the mass of English- 
men showed itself in a thousand superficial ways, 
and in none more conspicuously than in the 
influence it exerted on ordinary speech. It 
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formed the whole literature which was practi- 
cally accessible to ordinary Englishmen; and 
when we recall the number of common. phrases 
which we owe to great authors, the bits of 
Shakespeare, or Milton, or Dickens, or Thackeray, 
which unconsciously interweave themselves in our 
ordinary talk, we shall better understand the 
strange mosaic of Biblical words and _ phrases 
which coloured English talk two hundred years 
ago. The mass of picturesque allusion and 
illustration which we borrow from a _ thousand 
books, our fathers were forced to borrow from 


one; and the borrowing was the easier and the _ 


more natural that the range of the Hebrew 
literature fitted it for the expression of every 
phase of feeling.” 

The influence is still potent among us. Take 
a speech of the late John Bright, or of our modern 
Puritan John Morley, and trace the occurrence 
of Scripture language. See how the finest passages 
get their form and inspiration from the Bible. 
When thought becomes freest and most impas- 
sioned, and the ardour for righteousness burns in 
the breast, the most natural thing in the world 
is that our language shall clothe itself in Scripture 
raiment. 

Cut out of Shakespeare all phraseology and 
all sentiment plainly derived from Bible sources, 
and you would mutilate his dramas beyond de- 
scription. And even more strikingly if you were 
to laboriously cut out of the words of Jesus every 
expression which has its origin in the Old Testa- 
ment and every teaching which is first found 
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there, you would leave the Gospels like the land 
which has been traversed by the locust army— 
“The land is as the Garden of Eden before them, 
and behind them a desolate wilderness.” 

But in our Lord’s familiarity with Scripture we 
have more than a literary phenomenon, even a 
spiritual. In the case of modern writers and 
speakers the use of Bible phraseology is largely 
due to the fact that these words and phrases 
have become part of the common wealth of our 
language, and that a quick literary and oratorical 
sense discerns the fitness of the material for the 
purpose in hand. But our Lord’s familiarity was 
not derived from current speech. We cannot 
but trace in Him a personal and intimate study 
of the Scriptures. Here is manifestly One who 
has nourished His own soul continually on the 
truth of the ancient word, One who has held 
spiritual fellowship with the psalmists and prophets 
and with the God of whom they speak, and 
therefore One to whom it was most natural to 
express His deepest thoughts in the language of 
Scripture. At the moment of rapt anticipation, 
when He knew in Himself the fulness of all 
saviourship, He expresses the benediction of His 
heart in the words of Jeremiah, “Ye shall find 
rest for your souls” (Jer. vi. 16; Matt. xi. 29). 
And in the time of His deepest darkness He 
found what supremely fitted His emotion in the 
almost desperate words of the ancient psalmist, 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” (Ps. xxii. 1; Matt. xxvii. 46). 

What we see in our Lord’s habitual speech 
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is just what we should see, in degree, in any pure 
soul that had bathed his mind and heart con- 
tinually in the clear waters of Scripture, not in 
one who came in the independence of a life 
entirely remote from human experience. Our 
Lord was never original in that sense. He came 
in a life one with the life of the race, learning 
from the past even while He transcended it: No 
natural explanation can be given of the fulness 
of Scripture reference in the words of Jesus, 
except that He Himself had resorted to these 
sacred fountains for refreshment and instruction, 
guidance and inspiration. Dr. Stalker makes the 
very illuminating suggestion, so obvious when 
once made, that our Lord had to acquire a 
language other than His mother tongue in order 
to be able to read the ancient books of His 
nation. No fact we can gather of our Lord’s 
life and experience brings Him nearer to us than 
this in which He was also one with us, while 
yet our Divine Exemplar, that He was a diligent 
student of the Bible. 

That our Lord was armed in His own spirit 
by Scripture teaching, that He did refer His action 
to its arbitrament, we see by the use He makes 
of it at the great crises of His life. In the Tempta- 
tion of the wilderness He speaks three times, and 
in each case His words are drawn from the Old 
Testament; and not only His language, but the 
spirit in which He was to meet and overthrow 
every unholy suggestion. “It is written, Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. It is 
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written again, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God. It is written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 
The word spoken for the guidance and command 
of the people in ancient times He takes as binding 
for Himself. He desires no higher authority 


than that word as it awakened the Divine echo 


in His own breast. To Him, as man, it speaks 
with Divine constraint, and He finds His joy and 
life in obeying. We miss the value of this 
incident unless we see that Jesus had found 
true principles of life in the ancient Scripture, 
—principles which He recognised and owned as 
valid for all human experience. In the great 
process by which He had come to His mature 
knowledge of God, we cannot doubt that the 
truths of the Old Testament had exercised a 
vital influence. 

2. We see again the trace of a living ex- 
perience of the Scriptures in our Lord’s reverence 
for them, combined with His freedom from all 
superstitious veneration. 

The surest way to inspire a reverent regard 
for the Scriptures is to see how deeply the Lord 
Jesus honoured them. If one were asked to 
express the deepest ground of confidence that 
these ancient books would never lose their authority 
over the Christian heart and conscience, no truer 
answer could be given than this, “Ae loved and 
honoured them.” We can trust to the uttermost 
His intuition and His estimate of their abiding 
value. Disparagers of the Old Testament may 
well ponder the fact that the Man of men, who 
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was also Son of God, acknowledged its Divine 
authority. 

And, at the same time, all who desire that men 
shall come to a more intelligent appreciation of the | 
nature of that authority, may find their inspiration 
in the Master. For He valued the old books not 
for their letter, but for their spirit. Jesus was no 
blind literalist, as the briefest examination of His 
habitual way of handling the Bible shows us. If 
the followers had always been as true as their 
Master to a sane and living interpretation of the 
Book, the world would have been saved from many 
weary paths. The authority for Him was not 
some word which could be gathered indiscriminately 
from any part of the books, or some casual 
expression apart from its context, but in the whole 
spirit of the teaching, in the principles enshrined 
and the living God revealed. By means of the 
Scriptures He reached the God of the Scripture, 
and henceforth the letter of the books took its 
proper place. It was the ladder of spiritual ascent, 
and as such it must always be held in true esteem ; 
but yet it was only the ladder, and obedience was 
due not to the Bible word as such, but to the truth 
gathered from it under the living inspiration of the 
Spirit. 

We have seen how He submitted His own 
action to its teaching, thereby giving His most 
complete sanction to it as a spiritual guide-book. 
He quoted it for others as well as for Himself, and 
always with the assumption that they would and 
must own its right to command them; but in all 
His use of it no trace is found of any idea that the 
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word of Scripture, as such, possessed any 
mechanical authority. He handles quite freely the 
letter of Scripture. He quotes according to the 
Hebrew or the Greek version, as either of them, 
when they differ, may best suit His purpose. And 
He alters both, showing that He attached no 
importance to the mere words of the passage so 
long as He had their spirit. In His discourse in 
the synagogue of Nazareth (Luke iv.) He applies 
to Himself the great words of Isa. lxi. I, 2, 
but He omits the closing words, “and the day 
of vengeance of our God,” as unsuitable to the 
spirit of His proclamation. In Mark vii. 6, 7 He 
makes free use of the words of Isa, xxix. 13, 
quoting them as Isaiah’s, but in His freedom no 
violation is found of the spirit of the prophet’s 
utterance. He simply takes from the prophet’s 
word the part which applies to the people’s attitude 
to God’s commandment. 

In the Temptation He makes use of Deut. vi. 
13, “ Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve 
Him.’ But He does not quote literally, and He 
adds to it truth drawn from the whole tenor of the 
Old Testament, “and Him only shalt thou serve.” 
When our Lord says, “ It is written, My house shall 
be called the house of prayer, but ye have made it 
a den of thieves” (Mark xi. 17), He is combining 
two passages and amalgamating them, Isa. lvi. 
7, “My house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all people,’ and Jer. vii. 11, “Is this house 
which is called by My name become a den of 
robbers in your eyes?” In John vii. 38, “He 
that believeth on Me, as the scripture hath said, out 
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of his belly shall flow rivers of living water,” our 
Lord is possibly dovetailing together two passages, 
Isa. lviii, 11, “Thou shalt be like a spring of 
water whose waters fail not,” and Prov. xviii. 4, 
“ The well-spring of wisdom is as a flowing brook ” ; 
but most likely is gathering up what He knows to 
be the whole spirit of the evangelical prophets, and 
the blessed result of knowing God. 

This detailed examination is necessary to 
appreciate the manner of Jesus in dealing with 
writings whose spiritual and Divine authority He 
abundantly acknowledged. The right of the 
Scriptures to command men lay in the august 
power of the truth which they expressed, and of 
the God who spoke through them. The vehicle 
was but the vehicle, the abiding authority was the 
_ revelation. 

3. The same personal and vital contact with 
Scripture is manifest in the claim to fulfil the Old 
Testament and at the same time to transcend it. 

Our Lord did fulfil the law and the prophets, 
He made real and actual what was in them the 
ideal. The hopes that burned before the psalmists 
and seers as guiding stars of Divine promise, 
burned in Him as a present living fire of fulfilment. 
Life being what it is, and Christ being what He 
was, the fact could not be otherwise. The value of 
the Old Testament witnesses lay, first of all, in 
their own living experience, in the way they yielded 
themselves to all that was highest, and so were able 
to nobly bear themselves in face of life’s varied 
circumstance, They were faithful to their highest 
conceptions of God and of duty, and their true 
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knowledge of the Divine purpose shaped all their 
thought about individual and national destiny. To 
take one example out of many, the representation 
of the suffering Servant of God, in the Book of 
Isaiah, portrayed an actual experience of the time, 
either of an individual or of the religious com- 
munity. The picture is drawn from life. The 
suffering of this Servant came in the way of his 
vocation, because he was faithful to his calling. It 
arose from the hostility of blinded, prejudiced men 
who could not or would not recognise the linea- 
ments of truth and holiness. That righteousness 
was a reproach to their formality and hypocrisy. 
And they did their utmost to frustrate his testi- 
mony. At last they killed him. And when the 
perfect Son of God came, in the power of a more 
perfect vocation, with a clearer love of God and 
man and a more penetrating holiness, how could it 
fail that what was imperfectly realised by the 
ancient sufferer should be perfectly experienced by 
the Divine Victim? 

In broad outline every word of the fifty-third of 
Isaiah was experienced, in true measure, by the 
one so vividly represented there. The Servant 
lived out his life in what was for him the present 
circumstance, the immediate duty. On that actual 
situation his eyes were fixed. His main concern 
was to be faithful to the trust reposed in him. 
And his consolation was that his suffering, arising 
as it did out of his devotion to God, should not and 


could not be in vain. In some way unknown to’ 


himself the God he served would make his suffering 
and sacrifice fruitful even for the good of those who 
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rejécted him. And Jesus, because of the fulness of 
His nature and of His devotion, retraversed all the 
lines of that experience, and made each one stand 
out with perfect distinctness, in all the depth and 
fulness of which it was capable. He left nothing 
unrealised, nothing imperfectly expressed. And as 
we read we cannot but ask with the Ethiopian 
treasurer, “of whom speaketh the prophet thus, of 
himself, or of some other man?” No imperfect 
human experience is there described. The suffering 
servant of the Exile was inadequate to fully realise 
the experience he himself adumbrated. But Jesus 
fulfilled it,—naturally and spontaneously, because 
of what He was,—filled it up to the full. 

And it seems quite plain that our Lord by diligent 
communion with the prophets and other great souls 
of the Old Testament, by entering into their spirit, 
became aware that in Himself He did fulfil all 
that was noble and true in their life and testimony, 
that in a most remarkable degree these Scriptures 
testified of Him. He read His own growing 
purpose in them, saw Himself as it were mirrored 
in them. We are led to imagine our Lord being 
again and again, as life unfolded its hidden decrees, 
startled to behold His own face in the great figures 
of the Old Testament, and to trace His own 
experience in that which was recorded of them. 

His own heart was first comforted and strength- 
ened by the knowledge that if He suffered for 
His testimony, He was only in the line of the 
prophets, in the succession and yet more than in 
the. succession, being destined, indeed, to be the 
consummation of the noble line. If He was 
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rejected by those He came to save, other faithful 
spirits before Him had been likewise rejected, 
and yet had afterwards been recognised as the 
saviours of their time. Again and again in Hebrew 
history it had been true that the stone which the 
builders rejected had become the head of the 
corner; and the conviction arose and grew in His 
heart that His own life-work, when God had 
perfected His own counsels in it, should be seen 
to be the very centre of all human redemption. 
The Temple of Humanity should be held together, 
supported, and completed in and by Himself, now 
despised and rejected, but then the Chief Corner- 
stone (Mark xii. 10, II). 

In no mechanical way, but in living fashion, the 
Scriptures spoke of Jesus. Andin the same vital 
manner our Lord traced their testimony to Himself. 
He appropriated to His own career the expressions 
of ancient men of God because they were so fitting 
to describe His own experience. “They hated 
Me without a cause” (John xv. 25; Ps. Ixix. 4, 5). 
“ He that eateth bread with Me hath lifted up his 
heel against Me” (John xiii. 18; Ps. xli.9). “He 
was reckoned among the transgressors” (Luke xxii. 
37; Isa. lili, 12). And on the eve of desertion 
by His closest friends He turned back to the old 
Scripture because it expressed His own feeling, 
and still more because it represented His grief for 
His bewildered followers, “I will smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered 
abroad” (Matt. xxvi. 31; Zech. xiii, 7), 

These closely personal readings of some of the 
more tragic episodes of the Old Testament marked 
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the closing period of His life, and we cannot doubt 
that by means of them He was led to forecast His 
own fate as it drew nearer and nearer to Him. 
_ And after the Resurrection we hear an even more 
assured note when He urged upon His despondent 
disciples that it was Divinely necessary that the 
Christ should have suffered and so entered into 
His glory, and when He expounded unto them 
in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself 
(Luke xxiv. 26, 27). 

But also in the earliest days of His public 
ministry we find Him possessed by the same 
thought of His fulfilment of Scripture, although 
the prophecies which then absorbed His thought 
were the more hopeful utterances of the great 
evangelic prophet of the Exile. In the synagogue 
at Nazareth He read the glowing words (Isa. Ixi. 
1, 2). “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; 
because He hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor; He hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind; to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord”; and then startled the assembled 
congregation by declaring that these words were 
that day fulfilled in their ears, and on that assump- 
tion based words of such burning force and win- 
some beauty that “all the people bare Him witness, 
and wondered at the gracious words that proceeded 
out of His mouth ” (Luke iv. 16-22). 

Beyond question our Lord claimed to fulfil 
Scripture, and yet at the same time He declared 
that, in Himself, He transcended Scripture. The 
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authority of the Old Testament was undoubted, 
but His own personal authority reached an even 
higher level. The Fourth Gospel records this claim. 
What the people vainly sought in the ancient 
Hebrew books they would find completely in 
fellowship with Himself. The Scriptures testified 
of Him. Their mission was to lead men to Him. 
And to stay short of that coming was to miss the 
blessing of the Scriptures and the true way of 
God. “Ye search the Scriptures; for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life: and they are they which 
testify of Me. And ye will not come unto Me, that 
ye might have life” (John v. 39, 40). 

The Scriptures had become an instrument for 
His own highest ends, a means of true revelation 
to Him, a true authority, so far as it reached, for 
Him. But yet He was the wielder of the instru- 
ment. In His own direct spiritual communion 
with God He possessed a higher authority, and 
was able to see the limitations of the Scriptures, 
He had found the true use of the Old Testament. 
Though He acknowledged its mastership so far 
as its purpose served, yet His own consciousness 
was not subject to it, but claimed and exercised 
lordship over it. The Son of Man was Lord of 
the Scriptures as He was Lord of the Sabbath. 

At a very early stage of His public ministry 
Jesus had determined His relation to the Scriptures. 
He recognised their truth, and knew that God 
spoke through them to the heart of the race. But 
as He pondered them it became increasingly clear 
that they must be transcended because they were 
imperfect and temporary, and the more He knew 
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the value of His own direct fellowship with God, 
the more certain it became that His own authority 
stood higher than that of the Old Testament. 
Without the least hesitation He came to men saying, 
“Tt hath been said by them of old time . . . but 
I say unto you” (Matt. v. 21-48). He exercised 
a truer discernment into the nature of God, of 
His Spirit and His requirements, than those who 
had framed the Old Jewish codes, notwithstanding 
that they had been, according to their capacity, 
guided by the living Spirit. He distinguished the 
human element in the Scripture. At times when 
He was quoting some truth of eternal validity He 
refers it to the Divine Spirit. But in dealing with 
the imperfect human element which needed to be 
supplemented and corrected, He is careful to say, 
“Tt hath been said by them of old time.” He 
recognised the progress of revelation, the higher 
truth added to the lower as soon as the lower was 
faithfully used. He had regard to the due pro- 
portion of revelation, according to its age -and 
circumstance. And to Him God was always 
greater than the human presentation of Him. 
When the living image of God was clear in His 
mind, then all helps to Him became superfluous. 
When God spoke in His own soul, then He could 
~ declare in a fuller sense than any of the prophets, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” 

His witness was true and abiding; it should 
never pass away, because the word that He spoke 
was not His, but the Father’s who sent Him. 
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THE ORDEAL OF TEMPTA 


‘¢ Was the trial sore? 

Temptation sharp? _ ‘Thank God a second time! 
Why comes temptation ‘but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph? Pray 

‘Lead us into no such temptations, Lord!” 
Yea, but, O Thou, whose servants are the bold, 
Lead such temptations by the head and hair, — 
Reluctant dragons up to who dares fight, 
‘That so he may do battle and have praise!” 


The Pope in BROWNING’s “‘ Ring and the Book.” 


“‘ Now understand me well—it is provided in the essence of things 
that from any fruition of success, no matter wens shall come forth — 
meomething to make a greater struggle necessary.” 


War Wuitman, “Song of the Open Road.” 


CHAP LIER VI. 
THE ORDEAL OF TEMPTATION. 


O be human is to be tempted. It is a matter 
of fact, wherever you find a man you find 
a tempted being. God’s will has never been that 
we shall find it easy to do right and hard to do 
wrong. And the reasons lie in the nature of the 
case. > 

< For the making and training of moral beings, 
temptation is necessary. Virtue untried is no 
virtue; valour untested is no valour. Untempted 
virtue is at best what Milton calls “a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and sees her adversary.” We 
are destined to gain moral strength and a 
developed manhood by the overcoming of trials, 
difficulties, temptations. As Milton further re- 
minds us, “Our sage and serious poet Spenser, 
describing true temperance under the guise of 
Guyon, brings him in with his palmer through the 
cave of Mammon and the bower of earthly bliss, 

that he may see and know and yet abstain.” 
Struggle against adverse circumstances is the 
law of all life and progress, for every animal that 

1 Areopagitica. 
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_ lives, every plant that grows, as well as for every 


man. The fittest survive. The hermit crab 
among animals, the dodder among plants, are 
melancholy examples of the fate of those that 
refuse the struggle for the sake of an easy shelter 
and a cheap living. They lose their proper organs, 
and all that remain to them are the instruments 
of a further degeneration. The monastic hermit 
life is everywhere a coward’s life, and meets a 
coward’s fate. So by the very nature of things 
struggle against temptation is ordained for us, set 
in our path along with the opportunity of doing 
right, and only at our peril we decline to play the 
man. We must come to our own and come to 
our best by overcoming in the conflict, and the 
truer a man is the more gladly he accepts this as 
the meaning of life, as the essential condition of 
his existence. 
** And so I live, you see, 

Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 

Prefer, still struggling to effect 

My warfare; happy that I can 

Be crossed and thwarted as a man 

Not left in God’s contempt apart, 


With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, 
Tame in earth’s paddock, as her prize. 


Thani?\God, no Paradise stands barred 
To entry} and I find it hard 
To be a Christian, as I said.” 1 


The hardship and the fight make us. able to 
enter into the Paradise of victory, and send us to 
that fellowship with God by which we gain it, 


‘ Browning, ‘‘ Christmas Eve and Easter Day.” 
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To be a Christian easily would leave no virtue in 
the Christianity. But. 
“When the fight begins within himself, 
The man’s worth something,” 1 

Get the right idea of temptation, the Divine idea, 
and we shall see that such a moral ordeal, so far 
from being foreign to our Lord’s experience, was 
,essential to His holy manhood, the Divine means 
by which He was trained as the universal Saviour. 
“For in that He Himself hath suffered being 
tempted, He is able to succour them that are 
tempted” (Heb. ii. 18). The more clearly we 
see what our Lord underwent, and what He gained 
in and by the trial, the clearer it becomes that this 
was the way God designed His first-begotten Son, 
and all His sons, actual and possible, to travel. 

Our Lord was “led by the Spirit” into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil (Matt. 
iv. 1; Mark i. 12, 13; Luke iv. 1). 

“Immediately,” after that great endowment in 
His baptism, He felt in Himself a new necessity to 
settle accounts between certain ideals of life that 
were pressing upon Him and opposing impulses 
which He felt in His mind and heart. These 
appeals to His nature could not be sifted and 
weighed, yielded to or rejected, without conflict. 
And the Spirit, ever one with His own spirit, 
hastened the conflict, brought it to a focus. In’ 
the whole process there was purpose, intelligence, 
Divine foresight, the living Spirit of God. Some 
Divine end was to be answered by this tempta- 
tion in the life and experience of our Lord. It 
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“meant intensely and meant good” to Him as the 
Saviour. To illustrate great things by smaller, we 
can see that one of the marks of a skilful general 
is the ability to bring the enemy to a stand, to 
force battle upon him, and so to force it that it 
shall work into his own plan of campaign and not 
into the enemy’s. And truly this temptation of 
the wilderness into which the Spirit led Jesus did 
fit in with the Divine plan and frustrate the 
enemy’s, did provide our Lord with a _ great 
opportunity for victory, an opportunity which He 
put to decisive use, so that He looked back ona 
perfect moral triumph in which He had been “ more 
than conqueror.” 

"The story of the Temptation in the wilderness is 
an oft-told tale, and yet its significance grows with 
every fresh attempt to interpret it. Looking at it 
once again, we may see how these temptations are 
brought one by one into clear and decisive conflict 
with the holy nature of Jesus. We see the strain, 
the stress, the agony, but, most of all, the victory. 
And we see how under each temptation He re- 
solutely chose the path of His work, the path from 
which in all His after experience He never swerved 
or turned aside. 

The first temptation concerned our Lord’s per- 
sonal life (Matt. iv. 1-4; Luke iv. 1-4) We 
may see two aspects in which it would appeal to 
Jesus. 

Ist. He was tempted to hasten the term of His 


probation. Already He had been subjected to 


this strain for six long weeks. Day after day, 


week after week, had been consumed in apparently 
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profitless fashion, .Why not cut the perplexing 
knot of life by the exercise of this new power, of 
which He was fully conscious, which had been 
entrusted to Him? The temptation comes to 
make an end of this humiliating scene, to take His 
life into His own hands. Why should this trial 
be prolonged with so many interests waiting for 
Him, and the new blessed power of His life as 
yet unexercised? “Make these stones bread, end 
_ the trial, and go bravely forth into your new life.” 
We can understand how forcibly such a sugges- 
tion would appeal to a quick, vivid nature filled 
with the Spirit and Life of God. The aim of the 
temptation was to pervert the holy nature of Jesus 
into impatience and self-will. Every human virtue 
has a vice that simulates it lying close at hand. 
And the finer the balance of the virtue the more 
readily it may topple over into the vice. How 
easily a fine regard for God’s honour becomes 
censoriousness! With what facility can a great- 
hearted charity slide into weak indulgence and 
sinful tolerance! How small a step divides holy 
zeal from selfish impatience! But no plausibility 
could deceive the all-devoted Son of God. He 
saw that He was tempted to act on His own 
impulse without regard to the Divine intention in 
sending Him to the desert. That trial was not 
of His own seeking, but of God’s making. He had 
followed the leading of the Spirit at whose disposal 
He held Himself, and therefore how long or how 
short the trial should be He left to the Divine 
will, When the Spirit which summoned Him to 
the desert led Him back to His fellows, then He 
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would return. Meanwhile, He would gladly submit 
to all the trial the Father had ordained, no matter 
how embarrassing it might be, how humiliating to 
heart and sense. Obedience was a far deeper need 
than bread, was indeed the prime necessity of His 
life, for the word of God came through obedience. 
And so the Son of Man answered for Himself in 
words true for every child of the race, “It is 
written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” 

At the same time, this temptation has another 
aspect. 2nd. Jesus was tempted to use the Divine 
power, bestowed upon Him for His vocation, to 
serve His own ends, to meet the demands of His 
own hunger, urged to think of the powers of His 
life as so many means of saving Himself from 
inconvenience, discomfort, and pain. In our Lord’s 
case the contrast between His power as God’s Son 
and the need of His frail body was an over- 
whelming and humiliating contrast. And there 
came the acutest point of all the temptation. For 
the action suggested, to satisfy His own need, 
while asserting His unique relation to God, would 
have taken Him entirely out of the human con- 
ditions in which His fellow-men must stand. Here 
He faced the temptation, saw to the heart of all 
its falseness, and clearly, decisively rejected it. 
He would live His life as men had to live theirs, 
would be a very man in all things, standing side 
by side with His brethren. 

The conflict was the opportunity given to choose 
the higher rather than the lower impulse. And 
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here, on the threshold of His public career, He is 
seen with resolute, clearly-determined mind and 
purpose. He would not serve and save Himself. 
He would not leave any place in His nature for 
that lower impulse. And from that time on He 
never did use His power for Himself. He hungered 
and thirsted; He had not where to lay His head ; 
His wants were supplied by the kindness of friends, 
if you will, by charity, but never by miracle. He 
met the needs of the hungering multitude by the 
marvellous meal, but He never fed Himself in the 
same manner. In truth, He accepted fully the 
condition of the Incarnation, and lived, by glad and 
_ free consent, a life of constant dependence and 
even of humiliation. And was not that. to pluck 
Divine ‘victory, and more than victory, out of the 
very jaws of temptation ? . 


The next temptation (Matt. iv. 5-7; Luke iv. 
9-12) was a complex appeal to the nature of 
Jesus, many solicitations and temptations in one 
suggestion, so as if possible to confuse the issue 
and bewilder the mind. We must see also that 
both this and the previous temptation are com- 
plicated by the need which our Lord Himself felt 
for a fuller disclosure of the mystery lying in His 
own personality. Although the great secret had 
been made manifest, yet many questions remained 
for Jesus to ask about Himself. And He was 
tempted to try to force this further disclosure. 
God had declared Him to be His well-beloved Son, 
and our Lord had reverently accepted the revela- 
tion. Further revealing could only come in the 
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course of a faithful experience. The Divine Father 
gives to men the measure of truth for which their 
previous fidelity has prepared them. The larger 
truth can only be unfolded by life and action, by 
the exercise of the truth we possess and understand. 
And it was not otherwise with the Son of Man. 
The temptation to hasten the Divine disclosure was 
in reality a solicitation to unbelief. The Tempter 
tries to cast a doubt upon the fact of the Sonship. 
He points to the circumstances which seem to deny 
any special relation between Jesus and the Lord 
of life and glory. “If Thou,’ a poor helpless, 
hungering mortal, “be a Son of God, make these 
stones bread.” He urges our Lord to action which 
will make the Sonship sure, and remove for ever 
the last uncertainty and doubt. “If Thou be the 
Son of God, cast Thyself down. He shall give His 
angels charge concerning Thee.” The suggestion 
thus made was most plausible, for God must surely 
want His Son to know the fullest secret of His 
own personality and to be sure of His calling. 

But our Lord refuses to look at the possible 
results of such a perilous act of trust in God. He 
scrutinises the action itself and finds it false and 
evil, no act of faith, but of gross presumption. If 
God had bidden His Son to cast Himself down, to 
have done it would have been right. But to do 
it unbidden was to tempt God, to try His patience, 


to put a strain upon His holy nature. The word - 


of God in His soul rang clear, and no kind of 
pretext or end to be served could justify disobedi- 
ence to that inner voice, “Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.” 
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This second temptation concerned our Lord’s 
own personal life in its relation to God and duty, 
and was in subtle fashion built upon the very 
victory which in the first temptation He had 
achieved. And it was urged upon Him at the 
noblest part of His nature, where it concerned His 
work. No meanness existed in Him to which a 
sinister appeal could be made. It must be 
presented, perforce, to His generous impulses. 
And we must believe that in His holy longing to 
win men to God, our Lord was truly tempted to 
rely upon sensation instead of reason, on appeals 
to wonder rather than to heart and conscience. 

Jesus had grandly overcome the temptation to 
make use of His power for His own ends. He 
had chosen to wait God’s time, and to trust in 
Him to supply all the needs of His Son. Then 
came the suggestion, “Make your trust more com- 
plete and more manifest. Here in this desert you 
do no good by your trust in God. No one is 
benefited by it, because no one sees it. Let your 
confidence in God and in His word, so definite 
and explicit, be a throughgoing confidence, and 
one that men can see and be influenced by. Call 
attention to your sublime trust, and further your 
work by means of it. Cast yourself down from 
the Temple in the sight of all the people. Let the 
angels guard you according to His word. And 
thus you will know for certain you are God’s Son. 
Your faith will be the absolute Divine model for all 
men’s following, and you will command attention, 
admiration, and obedience.” 

A very diabolical temptation ; but our Lord could 
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not be deceived by any such sophistries, however 
subtle. God’s work was not to be advanced by 
self-advertisement, by sensation, but only by truth, 
love, and self-sacrifice. Mere signs and prodigies 
could only minister to the lower instincts of men, 
could never change their heart or cleanse their 
conscience. Miracle-mongering was the barrenest 
kind of action possible, and He would have no 
part nor lot with it. Good is done in this world 
not by those whose chief desire is to show their 


faith, but by those who humbly live in faith, and 


refer themselves constantly to the will of God. 
Our Lord chooses to stand with these. 

By the very stress of this temptation an 
opportunity was presented to our Lord of which 
He took fullest advantage. The way of the 
Messiah was more than ever decisively chosen, 
never to be forsaken or modified. Jesus never 
made a display of His virtue. We cannot find 
even any unsensational action of His performed 
merely “for the sake of example.” He just lived 
His life in humble obedience, doing those things 
that the Spirit prompted, and trusting all His work 
to the truth He spoke and lived. He does indeed 
once speak of leaving an example when He washed 
the disciples’ feet (John xiii. 1-15). And the 
example left was of the most subduing character. 
But the action sprang, first of all, out of the con- 
straining impulse of His heart. His devotion to 
His friends, His future witnesses, was so deep and 
full that He must express it in that lowly symbolic 
act. 

From that time on the super-normal powers of 
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Jesus were held resolutely under Divine control. 


In all His life He unhesitatingly refrained from 
working any miracles to satisfy men’s curiosity. 
He did mightiest deeds in the way of His work, 
when compassion demanded, and when God’s true 
power and moral character could be revealed. But 
otherwise He sternly refused any such manifesta- 
tion, “No sign shall be given to this sinful and 
adulterous generation” (Matt. xii. 38, 39; Mark 
Will. 21, 12). 

And was not this to use, in clearest and noblest 
fashion, what was in itself a most subtle and 
bewildering temptation? 


The third temptation concerned our Lord’s 
work (Matt. iv. 8-10; Luke iv. 5-8). The fact 
that He stood on the threshold of His public 
ministry made the opportunity for all the tempta- 
tions, and especially for the final assault. Jesus 
had to choose His way out of many competing 
paths; and if He could only be hoodwinked or be- 
guiled into choosing the less worthy and the lower 
rather than the worthiest and the highest, all His 
career would be spoiled and His purpose frustrated. 

In some way, then,—the precise way is not vital 
to the understanding of the event,—the suggestion 
is hotly pressed upon Jesus, that the real power 
in the present world belongs to Satan; that the 


influence He wields in human affairs is genuine 


and permanent. Showing unto Jesus all the 
kingdoms of the world and their glory in a moment 
of time, the Tempter says unto Him, “All this 
power will I give Thee and the glory of them: for 
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that is delivered unto me; and to whomsoever I 
will I give it. If Thou therefore wilt worship me, 
all shall be Thine.” The best explanation of this 
claim to the lordship of the world is that “he 
is a liar from the beginning.” He makes a boast- 
ful claim and a delusive promise. Many facts in 
life seem to support his claim, and intense anxiety 
to see the Divine triumph gives a fuller appearance 
of reality to the dominion of evil. But the real 
power is in the hands of God, who makes even the 
wrath of Satan to praise Him. 

Moreover, the power which, Christ sought to 
wield, the devil could not give. Alliance with 
the Prince of this world would give a kind of 
influence over this world’s kingdoms, and part of 
the enticement was to offer the semblance of power 
that it might be mistaken for real mastery. Jesus 
was urged to found His Kingdom on a worldly 
basis, to look around and see what succeeds, and 
to use the same means. He was solicited to con- 
form His action to the powers that were most 
prominent, and for the sake of the ultimate 
dominion over the spirits of men to turn aside 
for a while from the higher instincts of His nature. 
He was to conquer by stooping; in the strong 
picturesque language of the narrative, He was to 
stoop to worship the devil. 

The temptation to first get the power over men by 
any available means, with the view of using it for the 
highest ends, is ever subtle and insidious, and we 
mistake if we imagine that it presented no allure- 
ment to Jesus. The prospect of finding a swifter 
and more direct way to power, another and an 
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easier way for Himself and His followers than the 
way of the Cross, was one in which the nature 
of Jesus was held in suspense and even in anguish. 
The virtue of our Lord was in seeing that wrong, 
vulgar means could accomplish nothing but kindred 
ends, that action on a low plane can never produce 
results on a higher, and that a spiritual kingdom 
can only be advanced by spiritual men and 
spiritual means. He could not be deceived by 
the subtlest suggestion to attempt to build up a 
heavenly kingdom by stones hewn out of this 
world’s quarries. The compromising, the stooping 
to which our Lord was invited, was entirely alien 
to His spirit. He wanted victory for His cause, 
but not on these terms or at that price, and not that 
kind of victory. To stoop to the need of men, to 
stoop to serve God, He was abundantly willing; it 
was, indeed, the holiest passion of His nature. But 
to stoop to evil, to condescend to current maxims 
of selfishness, to stoop to the devil, never was 
knee so unbending or will so inflexible. 

One clear duty, one Divine principle, was 


dominant in the soul of Jesus—‘‘ Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve.” He does not contemplate the 


possibility of worshipping any other power, still 
less the incarnate power of evil; His whole nature 
was so absorbed in the joy and blessedness of 
worshipping God, the Unseen yet ever-present 
Father. The temptation only served to make 
more resolute His holy determination to rely on no 
human power and on no form of compromise for 
the work of His Kingdom. He would not then, and 
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He would not at any time later, turn aside from 
that one simple and all-comprehensive obligation 
to worship, with undivided heart, God the Father. 

The trial gave new vigour and tenacity to His 
holy resolve. His way was irrevocably chosen and 
persistently followed. In the days afterward He 
would not let the multitude in their excitement 
make Him a king. He was a King, and He 
desired men to recognise the fact. He never 
refused human homage. But His Kingship must 
be by right of the truth which He taught, and 
not by anything lower or less spiritual. “Art 
thou a king then?” Pilate asked. And “Jesus 
answered, Thou sayest. I am a king. To this 
end have I been born, and to this end am I come 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth” (John xviii. 37). That path which He 
so confidently and serenely followed was determined 
upon when He said, “ Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” And 
the choice was final—“ Get thee hence, Satan.” 
The tempter is unmasked. All disguises are torn 
away by the power of a simple, trustful heart, and 
the victory is won. “ The devil leaveth Him.” 

But the victory has not been gained without 
cost to the Victor. The strain upon mind and 
body have left the Son of Man in need of more 
than mortal help. He has refused to grasp relief 
for His wearied, exhausted frame. He has chosen, 
if it were God’s will, to die rather than to disobey. 
And the Father cannot leave His trusting Son in 
so deep an extremity. All Heaven has watched 
with eager interest this conflict with infernal 
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powers. They celebrate the victory, and all 
celestial help is made available for the Holy One. 
_“ Angels came and ministered unto Him.” 


Our Lord, then, triumphed completely over the 
adversary. He stood in the unbroken strength 
of a holy life. He would not leave the way of 
trust in God, would not be led into any paths 
where God had not sent Him; nor could personal 
ambition or the hope of a speedy triumph for His 
Kingdom tempt Him from the worship of God 
alone. The trial had been, in truth, according to 
the Spirit's purpose, a means of great moral 
achievement and victory, an opportunity to bring 
all the nature of Jesus more absolutely into the 
great line of God’s holy will. He came out of 
the temptation with the one true way and plan 
of His life clear before Him. Henceforward He 
went straight on in that path. He had seen all 
the ways by which His work as a Saviour could 
be marred and spoilt. And throughout His career 
He never turned aside from the way of God. 

And may we not say it was divinely worth 
the Spirit’s while to lead our Lord into the 
wilderness for the sake of a victory so profound, 
so complete, and so far-reaching ? 


_ Spending a May morning recently on the Downs 
of the Isle of Wight, one felt it hard to conceive of 
that long six weeks in the wilderness being to Jesus 
a ceaseless conflict with evil suggestions. Surely 
there were intervals, too, of highest rapture as His 
spirit-filled soul contemplated life with all its beauty 
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and promise. Life was good to live to one like 
Jesus, out there in the solitude. Even the wilder- 
ness “blossoms like the rose” to all who have eyes 
to see the revelation in nature’s handiwork. To the 
sensitive spirit God speaks in every whisper of the 
breeze, and the Lord of all life looks through the 
eye of every flower that turns its face up to the sun. 

And our Lord was not one who had eyes but 
saw not, and ears but heard not. A few weeks 
after this wilderness trial we find Him filled with 
heavenly wisdom learnt among the flowers and 
the birds. His teaching palpitates in sympathy 
with nature. We cannot but think of Him, the 
perfect Son of the Infinite, as keenly alive to all the 
wonder of nature, as well as to all the mystery of 
the soul. And perhaps we get the truest under- 
standing of the depths of temptation through which 
He passed if we think of them as intermingling 
with the heights of rapture, the very ecstasy of life, 
which in human experience is not uncommonly 
followed by the sharp clash with the things of this 
lower world. One moment so_ exalted,—lifted 
above all that limits and thwarts us here, in rapt 
contemplation of God, all beautiful things seeming 
at once possible,—and then the rapid intrusion of 
the hard grinding facts of this lower existence. At 
one moment like the young Isaiah, expecting 
all men to answer his enthusiastic summons, 
“Come ye and let us walk in the light of the 
Lord”; at another, compelled to see the path of 
duty stretching on over many weary years, through 
tasks that seem Sisyphean, through endeavours 
that bring one apparently no nearer to the goal. 
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Would not such an intermingling of moral impulses 
be an atmosphere where one like Jesus might know 
the sharpest assault of the gates of Hades? 

Out on these broad swelling downs, with life in 
every murmur of insect, every song of bird, and in 
the very fragrance of the flower, one could not but 
feel thankful that so many men have gone out like 
their Master into the solitude to face temptation, 
and there overcome in the might of His over- 
coming. Because of Jesus, the Victor, every rustle 
of the wealthy spring-time bears messages of God 
and of His matchless grace in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


From the wilderness to the last hour of the 
Cross our Lord’s life was one steadfast march to 
the goal He had seen set before Him. To do 
God’s will and not His own, to rely upon truth, to 
worship God alone, from that aim He never faltered. 
But the way was not one free from trial and 
conflict. Even with Jesus the enthusiasm of 
victory did not enable Him to be carried along 
His way henceforth on the swift wing of ecstasy 
without contact with the rough earth beneath. 
The energy of the supreme moments of life cannot 
be at all times available. Our Lord’s way was a 
walk, not an aery flight. He patiently held on in 
the path of duty. 


‘¢ We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides ; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” ? 


1 Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ Morality.” 
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The hour of insight set the task to our Lord. 
And only by actual life and experience could the 
task be fulfilled. Again and again He felt the 
temptation incident to His vocation, and “ suffered 
being tempted.” 

One occasion where we may see a real example 
of temptation is in the miracle of the Marriage 
Feast (John ii. 1-11), which followed soon after the 
experience of the wilderness, in that period between 
His baptism of the Spirit and His full showing to 
the people. The significant fact is that this was 
the first miracle our Lord wrought, and as such it 
was not unnaturally attended with considerable 
agitation. Weseea hesitation, almost a reluctance, 
on the part of Jesus, and the strained reply He 
gives to the suggestion of His mother indicates 
that a temptation was manifest to Himself. He 
did not feel in Himself the Divine impulse to 
meet that need of wine by any extraordinary 
means. Whether that occasion was one suitable 
for a manifestation of the Divine glory might truly 
presenta problem to Jesus, one that He could not 
and would not answer without clear prompting of 
the Divine Spirit. The suggestion of Mary came 
as a temptation to work a miracle without that 
impulse, without seeing the fitness of such an act. 
Hence that sharp, almost, as it seems, unnecessarily 
sharp, reply, “ Woman, what have I to do with thee ? 
Mine hour is not yet come.” Afterward, He saw 
the congruity of the Divine manifestation and felt 
the Divine direction, and He added to the joy of a 
happy and sacred event, and evinced His sympathy 
with all simple human joys and blessedness. 
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Again, we cannot but see a similar temptation, 
causing that almost harsh reply to the friendly 
and devoted, if somewhat clumsy, declaration of 
Peter, that a cruel and violent death should not be 
allowed to overtake Him (Matt. xvi. 21-23; Mark 
viii. 31-33). The moral ordeal in this case as in 
others, arose from the growing vision of the nature 
of the path He had chosen. At that time our 
Lord was deeply absorbed in contemplation of His 
rejection at the hands of the religious leaders of 


His own nation, and His consequent death. This 


friendly expression flashed before Him once again, 
how the way to His Kingdom might be so different 
by the help of such strong and loyal hearts as 
Peter’s, thousands of whom would spring to His 
side if He gave but the word. And the temptation 
was upon Him. His most warm-hearted friend 
was become His enemy, His adversary. And out 
of the strain of all His nature our Lord says, 
“Get thee behind Me, Satan: thou art a stumbling- 
block unto Me: for thou mindest not the things 
which be of God, but those which be of men.” 

Evidence again of sore temptation we see in our 
Lord’s trouble of spirit when the Greeks desired to 
see Him (John xii. 20-28); when the anticipation 
of future triumph which that desire foreshadowed 
was followed by a quick revulsion because the way 
of the Cross, the only way to the glory and the 
Kingdom, stood revealed before Him. “ Now is My 
soul troubled, and what shall I say? Father, save 
me from this hour. But for this cause came I unto 
this hour. Father, glorify Thy name.” 

Again the agony of Gethsemane and the con- 
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flict of the Cross are windows through which we 
see many features of our Lord’s experience, and 
amongst them the temptations which continually 
beset His holy life. Towards the close of His 
career He speaks of His life with His disciples as 
the time of His temptations. “Ye are they 
who have continued with Me in My temptations ” 
‘(Luke xxii. 28). He was never long left to Himself 
from the subtle suggestions of the adversary, and 
yet He was never vanquished. He always rises 
above the waves of temptation that surged over 
Him, and is always being carried by the deep waters 
forward on His career as the Divine Redeemer. 
“Tt became Him, for whom are all things and through 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of our salvation perfect 
through sufferings” (Heb. ii. 10),—perfect through 
temptation met, resisted, overcome; through diffi- 
culties and assailments which are transformed by 
His simple, loyal heart into opportunities of moral 
advancement and occasions of Divine revelation. 
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The subtle joy of Life in God is of finest essence. All existence 
becomes a network of creative activity, enmeshing the spirit, and 
every knot of the net a centre of quickening, awaking the whole 
' being of the man to self-realisation and God-realisation. Such joy is 
the twin-sister of sympathetic sorrow, and derives its rarest quality 
from that relationship. 


Tro 


CHAPTER VIL. 
ANOINTED WITH JOY. 


HE image of Jesus which has commanded _ 
the homage of Christendom has been most 
prominently that of the Man of Sorrows. The 
life that bore the Cross, not upon Calvary alone, 
but all along the way that led to it, has not 
unnaturally impressed itself deeply on the heart of 
mankind. Truly sorrow did penetrate that life, 
bow that form, and mar that face “more than the | 
sons of men.” And we cannot wonder that the 
great world, with its Titanic sorrows and_ pains, 
has seized so eagerly on One who has so divinely 
entered into their grief and woe; for many will 
rejoice with us when we rejoice, while few will 
weep with us when we weep. 

We cannot doubt also that the same natural 
feeling has influenced the Evangelists in their 
selection of incidents from the life of Jesus, has, 
indeed, been at work in the whole Christian com- 
munity whose impressions regarding our Lord 
have been reflected in the Gospels. And so the 
New Testament itself has not preserved for us so 
fully the instances of the Master’s joy. 

And although this fact is easily to be accounted 
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for, yet the comparative neglect of the Man of 
Joy has been a needless diminution of the sources 
of gladness and triumph among us. The way of 
the Christian life has been too much represented 
as a Via Dolorosa, even as the way of the Saviour 
has been too exclusively regarded as the path 
that led to Golgotha, Moreover, the very being 
of the Man of Sorrows is more closely bound up 
with the Man of Joys than we sometimes think. 
Did one come who could not enter into the 
joys of mankind, he would only be a very 
imperfect sympathiser with our sorrows, and no 
true helper in our pains. One who only knew 
sorrow could not truly know sorrow, even as one 
who only knew joy could not really understand 
joy. 

In all human life, sorrow and joy stand over 
against each other, the light deepening the gloom and 
the gloom intensifying the light. As we pass into 
the cold darkness, descending from the warm glad- 
ness of the sun, we shiver to our very marrow. 
And as we emerge from the shades and the deeps 
into the open daylight our whole nature is thrilled 
with its radiance. Sorrow, so it be Christian 
sorrow, is essential to the full gladness of joy; 
and joy, so it be Christian joy, is a necessary con- 
dition of true sympathy with sorrow. We are 
glad, therefore, that though the New Testament 
dwells most fully on the sorrows of our Saviour, 
yet it does also indicate His joys. No sorrows 
were so sorrowful as His. But also no joys were 
so truly joyous. Although He was baptized with 
the fiercest baptism of human anguish, yet He 
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be was also “anointed with the oil of gladness above 


His fellows ” (Heb. i. 9). 

We must note at the outset that our Lord 
possessed fullest human susceptibility. His nature 
was not barred off from either pain or delight by 
any human incompetence or any Divine disability. 
He shared our life to the full, and was keenly 
sensitive to all human appetite and need. He 
hungered and thirsted, He wearied and rested. 
All that was proper to human nature was His 
without limitation, for God gave not His humanity 
by measure. 

The most important though obvious fact that 
our Lord enjoyed, or suffered, no immunity from 
physical pain, must be emphasised. Reverently 
we say it, when His body was pricked it bled, 
when His nerves were tortured they quivered. The 
physical pangs of the Cross were not less to Him 
than to another, may even have been more intense 
that no violence had been done to that temple of 
the Spirit. When, upon the Cross, our Lord said, 
“JT thirst” (John xix. 28), we are not to look for 
any recondite or mystical meaning of the cry, but 
see it as the only expression of physical suffering 
through that long torture. All that long agony 
was gathered up at last in a consuming thirst. 
Plainly we see that capacity for physical pain was 
not excluded from our Lord’s experience. 

And this carries with it another capacity—the 
capacity for joy coming through human senses, by 
means of which are brought to the pure mind and 
heart some of the keenest and most exquisite 
delights that man ever knows. Dulness in the 
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sensuous side of our nature is no human virtue, but 
an inhuman deficiency. We are made in God’s 
intention to have an intelligent appreciation and 
a growing comprehension of an intelligible universe, 
meant to respond, quickly and deeply, to all the 
beauty and mystery of the world around us. He 
who has, in the language of Browning, gathered 


“* All the breath and the bloom of the year in the bag of one bee: 

All the wonder and wealth of the mine in the heart of one 
gem : 

In the core of one pearl all the shade and the shine of the 
sea,” 


intends that being in whom He has implanted 
His own image and breathed His own breath to 
delight himself in all the varied expressions of 
the Divine life in nature. And our Lord fulfilled 
the Divine intention here as everywhere. 

During those years of His youth when the 
grace of God was upon Him, He entered deeply 
into all the pure delights and wonders of sunny 
Galilee. The intimate way in which He indicates 
His own loving observation of the varied pageant 
of life in the growing corn, the ripening harvest, 
the flight of the birds, and the playing of the 
children ; the spontaneous way in which He urges 
men to look closely into the common wayside 
flowers that grew at their feet (Gk. catayd@ete Ta 
kplva Tod aypov, was av&aver, Matt. vi. 28), all 
bear clear evidence of one who had a keen delight 
in nature, and human life in the midst of it. His 
wholesome, sunny personality, which even the 
bitterest disappointment or sorrow could not 
make sour or morbid, is proof of one who had 
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a lived that healthy-minded existence that we 
1 naturally associate with an open-air life. And 
all those who know what nature, with its varied 
y influences, can be to our best life, how it can 
é soothe and comfort; how “the silence and the 
4 calm of mute insensate things” can be a 
. “breathing balm” for our spirit, and how in all 
é we may “feel an overseeing power to. kindle or 
E restrain,” will rejoice that we can believe that these 
Divine influences had some true part in the 
education of Jesus our Master. 

In nature, too, He saw God. Here, too, was the 
Divine Book. The impulses that come from 
Scripture and nature, from home relationships 
and duties, from the work and care of life, were 
all made one by His direct communion with the 
Unseen Father. He never failed to attain 
“through nature to nature’s God,” never stayed 
in the vestibule of the Divine Temple, but passed, 
by innate right, into its Holy of Holies. Life 
meant so much to Him, because all that is en- 
trancing and exquisite in the creation of God 
told its secret meaning to the Son of God. He 
had the power of vision without which the glory 
of life and of the world is but a poor, sordid 
spectacle. He who had no opportunities to travel 
to enrich His life with widely-gathered delights, 
who was confined to a very narrow area of this 
earth’s surface, more than made up for these 
limitations by His power of seeing. He knew 
the thought of God afar off, in its first approaches 
to us in the Divine handiwork, and He found that 
holy joy that lies deeper and more fundamentally 
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in our nature than does our sorrow. Even of our 
Lord it may be said, adapting the noble lines of 
Wordsworth : 
‘Thanks to the human heart by which He lived ; 
Thanks ‘to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 


To Him the meanest flower that blows could give 
Thoughts that did often lie too deep for tears.” 


We cannot over-emphasise the fact that all our 
Lord’s joy was “in God,” as all true joy ever is. 
We never get the true quality of any human 
delight until we trace that delight to its Divine 
source, and are by it led to the Divine source. 
The. Apostle, speaking of the consummation of 
‘Christian experience, says, “ And not only so, but 
we also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom we have now feceived the atonement” 
(Rom. v. 11). The holiest joy of life, the finest 
quality of gladness, is theirs who are truly recon- 
ciled and made one with God in moral and 
spiritual fellowship. All nature, all life, all duty, 
are to them transfigured into springs of never- 
failing satisfaction and blessedness. We “delight 
ourselves in the Lord,” and He “gives us the 
desires of our heart.” And this joy of unbroken 


‘moral fellowship our Lord knew as an ever- 


deepening experience. The source of His glad- 
ness was not in any things of sense, although these, 
too, were channels of Divine revelation, but in His 
spiritual communion with God. 

As our Lord’s outlook on life expanded and 
His experience of God deepened, He knew the 
gladness of assured confidence in the Divine work- 
ing in the world. That infinite life, which dwelt 
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so intimately in His own emotion, hope, and 


passion, what could it not accomplish for the whole 
race of men? 
_ He knew, too, the pure delight of a beneficent 
spirit, the joy of a life absolutely devoted to the 
glory of God and the welfare of humanity. His 
miracles were a source of rejoicing, because in 
them He knew the plenitude of the Divine power 
infinitely beyond all human experience of it, and 
knew that all this wealth of resource was available 
for the need of mankind. 

In dealing with His disciples, again, although, 
as was inevitable, He found much cause for 


‘disappointment, yet He was quick to mark their 


every true response to His teaching. In their 
growing triumph over Jewish prejudice and over 
the ingrained habits of thought and feeling due to 
education and environment, the divinely-patient 
Teacher triumphed in spirit. In the beginning of 
that transformation of John Boanerges into, the 
contemplative Apostle of love, in the signs of 
promise that the fickle-hearted Simon would verily 
become the man of rocklike character and con- 
viction, in the final victory of faith in the timid, 
doubting heart of Thomas, the Master found a 
deeper joy in God. When Simon Peter, on that 
memorable occasion at Czsarea Philippi, expressed 
what he had come to feel and be sure about in > 
regard to his Master, when he spoke out his con- 
viction that this familiar Friend was indeed “the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” our Lord burst 
into a benediction, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar 
Jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
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thee, but My Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 
xvi. 16, 17). And in the words we hear an 
undertone of joy and satisfaction that flowed from 
the heart of Jesus, because now, at length, these 
men that He had so loved and cared for were 
beginning to enter into the truth of Himself. 

An even more striking example of this rejoicing 
we find recorded in Matt. xi. 20-30 and Luke x. 
12—24. Here Jesus so rejoiced in spirit that He 
is carried along to express thoughts of His own 
relationship to the Father which might be trans- 
planted into the discourses of the Johannine Gospel 
without the least unfitness. 

If we combine the two accounts, we get the 
utterances and the experience of a particular and 
critical period of our Lord’s ministry. The whole 
period includes (1) His upbraiding of the cities 
wherein most of His mighty works were done; (2) 
the joyful return of the seventy, full of their new- 
found power over the devils; (3) an experience of 
rejoicing and of self-declaration on the part of 
Jesus ; and (4) His great personal invitation to all 
weary, heavy-laden souls to come to Him for rest. 
If we regard this time as one of special revelation, 
and, consequently, of deepest rejoicing, to Jesus 
Himself, we find the underlying facts which make 
the whole into a unity. We see here one of our 
Lord’s supreme moments of joy, and the incidents 
which were the occasion of the experience. 

“ At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
Thou hast hid these things from “the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: even 
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so, Father; for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” 


Answered what? Luke’s Gospel supplies the clue. 
He answered, in all likelihood, the eager questions 
of His disciples as to the secret of their power in 
His name, answered by an expression of His own 
thankfulness to Him who had revealed the secret 
of all power in human life to simple, unsophisti- 
cated men like the disciples. The revelation had 
not been made to the wise and prudent, to men 
who were satisfied with their own attainments and 
sure of their own competency, but to men who, like 
their Master, were meek and lowly in heart, depend- 
ing upon the Divine guidance and illumination, babes 
in spirit. The rejoicing was not that any were 
excluded, but that the means of being included 
were so possible to all, to rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, wise and simple. The great secret 
had been made known, not to anything in man 
which exalted him above and severed him from 
his fellows, but to the simplicity and childlikeness 
which made him one with the race. _ 

Dr. George Matheson, the blind seer of the 
Church of Scotland, in a recent address on Burns 
says: “The human nature that lies at the foot of 
the stair is a universal nature. The wants at the 
ladder’s base belong equally to peasant and peer, 
to child and man, to ignorance and culture... . 
He who sings to the valleys is heard all round— 
on the plains, on the ascending slopes, on the 
hilltop. Burns addresses the wild rose in every 
heart, for every heart keeps its wild rose.” And so 
our Lord rejoices that earthly wisdom was not 
essential to the learning of spiritual things. 
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Erudition was neither a bar nor a passport to the 
kingdom of heaven, least of all was it a necessary 
passport. Else that kingdom, with its blessing 
and its redemptive power, would have been for the 
select and favoured few, and the great mass of 
God’s children would be left outside. 

The one essential was a simple, guileless heart. 
The richest and most cultured could attain to that 
if they were willing to confess their ignorance and 
need, and to stoop to lowly things. And the 
poorest and most unlearned, whose opportunities 
in life had been scantiest, might partake of the 
blessedness if they were also “poor in spirit.” In 
that fact our Lord recognised all hope for the 
redemption of the world, the possibility of the 
whole race being touched and moved by the Divine 
Love. The simplest men and women could be 
possessed by the power of God in Himself, and 
could be made the channel of that power. 

Our Lord saw the great common heart of man- 
kind, that heart which beats so strangely alike in 
all men, that utters the same note in times of deep 
joy or sorrow, and to which the Father of men has 
at all times closest access by His Spirit. And 
seeing man and seeing God, He rejoiced. With 
the full consent of all His nature, He accepted 
the Divine way as the right method of spiritual 
revelation. “Even so, Father: for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight.” 

In that hour this method was commended to 
all that was deepest and highest in His nature, and 
most of all because even then He was Himself 
being led into a fuller and more blessed revelation. 
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From this rejoicing im the success of the disciples 
and His own success in them, He rises into the 
clearest apprehension of the relationship of the 
Father to Himself, the Son, of the Son to the © 
Father, and of the Son to the world. “ All things 
are delivered unto Me of My Father: and no man 
knoweth the Son but the Father, neither knoweth 
any man the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him.” At 
that momentous period of His life our Lord be- 


_ comes surer than ever of the Divine significance of 


His own Person as the mediator between man and 
God, as the true and all-sufficient channel of the 
knowledge of God, and of the fulness of the power 
He exercised in the name of God. In His own 
nature there was a mystery which only the Father 
knew, and in the nature of God a mystery only 
revealed to Himself. And our Lord so speaks of 
the intimacy of mutual fellowship between Himself 
and the Father as enables us to understand in some 
true measure the richness of moral life in the 
Godhead. 

Who can conceive the rejoicing of spirit which 
that holy revelation brought to Jesus? The 
moments, in our feebler and lower experience, 
when Divine things are revealed, are always 
moments of inexpressible rapture. The fineness of 
the joy that possesses the soul that has seen some 
great spiritual truth is nobly represented in 
Browning’s poem, “Saul.” David, by reason of 
his passionate endeavour to bring help to poor 
crazied Saul, is so uplifted in spirit that he sees the 
certainty that God who has so richly dowered the 
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soul of this man and so environed him in a world 
like this, would go on to give more, to give, indeed, 
all, to redeem and restore him. He sees the need 
of an incarnation, and knows that this deep need 
of humanity will be met. 

*©O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 
~ Thou shall love and be loved by, for ever: a Hand like this 
hand 


Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ 
stand !” 


And then the poet in the person of David 
describes, as one who knows, the fine rapture of 
such a time of revelation. To his spirit, in that 
great experience, everything around and above, 
beneath, within, was quickened into new life: 


“The stars of night beat with emotion, and tingled and shot 
Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge.” 


All the universe was bursting with secrets, with 
revelation; the very hand of God was upon him 
and upon all things. The joy of spiritual vision 
so abundantly given to himself, he sees reflected 


‘‘In the gathered intensity brought to the grey of the hills ; 

In the shuddering forest’s held breath; in the sudden wind- 
thrills ; 

In the startled wild beasts . . . in the birds . . . made stupid 
with awe, 

E’en the serpent that slid away silent—he felt the new law. 

The same stared in the white humid faces upturned by the 
flowers ; : 

The same worked in the heart of the cedars and moved the 
vine bowers : 

And the little brooks witnessing, murmured, persistent and low, 

With their obstinate all but hushed voices, ‘ E’en so, it is so.’” 
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Revelation brings its own fine joy, which is one 
of the incommunicable secrets, not to be understood 
except by experience, “which no man knoweth 
save he who receiveth it.” But though it brings 
its own joy, yet it does not always spring from 
joyous experience. In our Lord’s case the whole 
experience recorded here arose from a mingling of 
triumph and disappointment. He was face to face © 
with the first victories of His name working in and 
with His followers, but also confronted with the 
unbelief and the insensibility of the most favoured 
cities of His day, the cities where He had revealed 
such works and spoken such words as the world 
had never seen or heard. And perhaps this dis- 
heartening experience was most of all effective in 
preparing for the revelation. Human self-conscious- 
ness is commonly heightened, and the realisation 
of the meaning of life intensified, by experience of 
this kind. When we are right up against the 
appalling facts of life, not shirking any of them, 
but looking them courageously in the face, we best 
come to know our own nature, our calling, and our 
destiny, and the Divine purpose in all the tangled 
lines of life is most clearly apparent. Far more 
likely is it that our self-knowledge and our know- 
ledge of God shall be called out by experience of 
this painful kind than by ease and quiet and the 
absence of all mental. strain. 

Nor was it otherwise with our Lord. The 
desperate need and hardness of mankind made 
Him only the more desirous of bringing remedy 
for the distress. The fountain of compassion and 
of tears was touched, and the heart, opened in 
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loving desire towards mankind, was opened also for 
the inflow of the Divine revelation. The relation 
between His compassion for the multitude and His 
knowledge of Himself as the Revealer and the 
Saviour, was of the most vital character ; and know- 
ing His own power to bless and save all who came 
to Him, He uttered that cry of the Divine heart 
that has found response in so many human hearts, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take My yoke 
upon you, and learn of Me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest to your souls. 
For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light.” 

One other instance of our Lord’s joy we trace, 
inextricably blended with His sorrow and rising out 
of the midst of it—the joy expressed in the triumph 
cry of the Cross, “It is finished” (John xix. 30). 
All the Gospel narratives indicate the utterance of 
this sublime consciousness in Jesus. Matthew and 
Mark preserve the fact that after He had received 
the vinegar He uttered a loud cry. Matthew, 
Mark, and John regard this cry as the last word of 
Jesus. “When He had cried with a loud voice, 
He bowed His head, and gave up the ghost,” 
Luke records the strong cry, but tells us that one 
other word came from the Crucified, the last word 
of self-committal. John alone gives the words, “ It 
is finished.” 

The utterance must be interpreted as part of our 
Lord’s own experience, for only so does it yield up 
to us its chief significance. We must mark that 
it follows that mysterious cry of deep bewilderment 
when sin seemed so victorious, so defiant, and 
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forced from the stricken, desolate soul the question, 
“Why hast Thou forsaken Me?” But now He 
has emerged from the painful mystery and sees 
again the purpose of the Father, and knows that 
His purpose is being fulfilled. His own death, — 
which, coming as it did, had so bewildered Him, 
now stands before Him revealed and glorified, and 
in one ecstatic moment He sees the end of all His 
_ life being accomplished. 

We cannot but hear expressed in the words our 
Lord’s joy at sorrow past. He welcomes the end 
of all the long agony, the physical torture, the 
spiritual desolation, rejoices in the unspeakable 
relief, as He knows that the mysterious woe that 
overwhelmed His soul has passed away never to 
return. We shall not grudge that gladness to 
F Jesus, but shall rather be thankful that before the 
end came our Saviour was led by the gentle hand 
of God into a serener atmosphere, into a region of 
peace where the fury of the tempest could not | 
come. God wiped away the tears of His holy Son, — 
and Himself led the Lamb to living fountains of 
waters. 

But we cannot regard this as the deepest ground 
of our Lord’s experience of joy. Above all, we 
hear the song of gladness for work accomplished. 
In the light to which He was now lifted, Jesus 
knows that through these very paths of mystery 
and desolation was the way by which the Divine 
purpose was destined to be fulfilled. Because He 
has endured such untold woe, He has finished the 
work the Father had given Him todo. The name 
of God, the expression of His nature, He had fully 
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declared, the Divine love and holiness in all its 
truth and beauty He had manifested. He had 
come not to do His own will but the Father’s, 
and now to the last breath of loyalty and devotion 
He has obeyed. In that glad experience our Lord 
saw His own finished work. Nothing had been 
left undone that could have been done, nothing 
left unborne that ought to have been borne. The 
saving work had been carried to its true end, not 
having been left off, still less broken off by the sin 
and violence of men, but finished, consummated. 
We read in Genesis how God, in the end of His 
creation, looked on all things He had made “ and, 
behold, it was very good.” And at the end of His 
sufferings our Lord looked on the work He had 
accomplished, the salvation He had made possible 
to all men, “and, behold, it was very good.” And 
as God rested on the Sabbath of the creation, so it 
was now Sabbath rest in the soul of Jesus. 

Satisfaction in work accomplished is ever a 
joyous experience, even though to human designs 
brought to completion the unrealised ideal is always 
present to shame our execution. The artist does 
rejoice in his conception at length placed upon the 
canvas, the author in his work brought to its 
desired end, the statesman in his hopes and 
ambitions embodied in the law of his land, the 
parents in their family trained to sober, godly life, 
and started with at least every good promise on 
their career. 

But all human analogies fail to express the joy 
of Jesus when He looked back over the way He 
had travelled and said, “It is finished.” Into that 
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joy we can but feebly enter. The joy of helping 
to redeem one soul out of shame and loss and 
death is of a quality that surpasses every other 
earthly joy. But to redeem a world, to be the 
spring and inspiration of all redeeming influences, 
is a very universe of divinest rapture. That joy 
in the heart of Jesus uttered the triumph cry. Sin 
had not conquered, but the Crucified had gotten 
Him the victory. The darkest crime that ever 
stained the human conscience had been transformed 
into the Divine means of the freedom and peace of 
mankind. The deepest sorrow ever witnessed by 
the angels as they look on earth’s tragedies had 
become the source of holiest joy, and the way to 
God had been made manifest, and laid open for all 
believers. 

Truly the Cross did contain the lowest humilia- 
tion, the deepest pain and sorrow that ever Jesus 
knew. But it contained, too, the highest exultation, 
the experience of fullest gladness that ever came 
to our Lord’s earthly life. In one Divine vision the 
Saviour saw the glory of His own Cross, saw “the 
fountain opened for sin and for all uncleanness,” 
saw the sin of mankind nailed to the Cross, saw 
the Father making peace and reconciling all things 
to Himself “through the blood of the Cross.” And 
all the joy of accomplished redemption, of salvation 
secured for every soul that should turn to Him, all 
the triumph of His nature, all the joy of perfect 
humanity, and all the joy of God found expression 
in that ecstatic utterance, “It is finished.” In this 
supreme experience our Lord already “saw of the 
travail of His soul, and was satisfied.” 
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These records of our Lord’s joy, fragmentary 
though they are, enable us to see that joy was a 
true factor in His experience. They show us, too, 
that the joy was all of one piece, and vitally 
blended with all the rest of His life. The pure and 
natural joy which such a one as He found in the 
world of nature, and in all the hum and throb of 
human affairs, even the humblest, the joy of friend- 
ship and of human companionship, the joy that 
sprang full and clear from His perfect love for God 
and man, the joy of self-surrender to the Father, 
and the joy of sacrifice, were all one. Joy in God 
is the term that includes them all and makes them 
a unity. 

We see, too, that the joy of Christ was not a 
thing apart from the rest of His experience, not 
the joy of separation from all that is harsh and 
painful, but the joy of self-identification with 
humanity and the bearing of all its pains and 
sorrows. “He took not upon Him the nature of 
angels,” remote from actual experience of life’s 
reality. Still less did He take upon Himself the 
separateness of self-absorption, “ But He took upon 
Him the seed of Abraham ” (Heb. ii. 16). He was 
so near to God in spirit that He could not hold 
Himself apart from any man. All His life and 
action sprang directly from His abiding moral 
relation to the Father, and the character and 
quality of His joys were determined by the same 
fact. 

To Him even the sorrows He experienced, being 
sacrificial sorrows, were the sources of joy, the 
never-failing fountains of inexpressible gladness. 


“The joy of elevated thoughts,” the gladness of 
_ clear mental and spiritual vision, the satisfaction of 
_ unconscious sacrifice, the delight of conscious 
fellowship with the Unseen yet ever-living Father _ 
of the universe, were His in fullest measure, and 
were suffused over and diffused through all that 
made up His human life. He lived in the all- 
penetrating glow of the heavenly radiance, and. 
once at least it took possession of all His nature, 
mind, soul, and body, and He was visibly trans- 
figured. a SA 
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' Principal Shairp tells of a— visit, in advocacy of the Church of 
‘Scotland's Indian Mission, paid by Dr. Norman Macleod to the 
University of St. Andrews, and says, ‘‘ After describing very clear]; 
and calmly the state cf the Mission and its weakness for want of | he 
fit men and sufficient funds, his last words were: ‘If by the time pie iS 


General Assembly arrives neither of these are forthcoming, there we 
one ise wishes he may oe a grave.’” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


HE extravagant idealisation of a life under 

the influence of a preconception of its being 

Divine, would have left no room in it for the 
possibility of disappointment. 

Disillusionment, due to the shock of intense hope 
against the disenchanting facts of life, is a common 
human experience. Many an eager reforming 
spirit, an Isaiah and a Jeremiah in Hebrew history, 
a Savonarola, a Dante, a Mazzini at varying stages 
of Italian progress, have felt it in the bitterness of 
their soul. But it might be thought that such a 
process is not to be looked for in the Son of God. 
And yet the Gospels do record such an experience 
in Jesus. Again and again we hear upon His lips, 
as He moved along the way of a human life, the 
accents of profound disappointment. 

The fact is one additional reason why we should 
come away from the evangelic narratives with 
firmer confidence than ever that they tell us the 
truth about Jesus. A fictitious story could not 
afford to introduce such an element. Only truth 
itself, which has nothing to fear in this world of 
God’s making, could dare to speak of disappoint- 
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ment felt. by One so exalted. Perhaps we ought 
hardly to speak of disillusionment, for we can 
scarcely conceive of any illusions finding lodgment 
in a mind so sane and so Divinely informed. We 
have to remember, too, that our Lord was thirty 
years old when He came forth into His public 


- ministry. His wisdom had already, in large 


measure, matured as He had pondered the life of 
men around Him in Nazareth and its country-side. 
Even life in a village presents, to one who can 
think. and see, many aspects which severely test an 
ardent. hope and expectation. 

Still a real disappointment is traceable in His 
life. The very intensity of His hope, which must 
inevitably come into rough contact: with human — 
perversity and insensibility, made disappointment 
certain; and although He was no novice in human 
experience, yet life as He found it. and men as He 
found. them,. did present to Him features: that 
staggered and bewildered mind and _ heart. 

It. is plain that Jesus entertained no undue 
expectation of the immediate triumph of. the 
Divine cause. He. understood the slow nature of 
truth’s progress in the world, and His attitude 
towards human advance was beautifully expressed 
in His parables of the Sower, of the Wheat and 
Tares (Matt. xiii.); in the parable of the Blade, the 
Kar, and the Full Corn (Mark iv. 26-29); and in 
those of the Mustard Seed and the Leaven (Matt: 
xiii, 31-33). His faith in the ultimate victory of 
the Kingdom never faltered ;, but He was fully alive 
to the difficulties which beset: the growth: of truth; 
—difficulties in the condition of humanity which 
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offered to the Divine seed not only good ground, | 
but stony soil, shallow earth, paths trodden hard 
by the ever passing feet of human custom, and soil 
choked with thorns. Human life brought forth 
tares as well as wheat, falsehood as well as truth, 
and the evil and the good all so inextricably 
mingled that it required more than human skill 
and discernment to separate them. Truth and 
goodness, in men and nations, most follow the 
laws of all earthly growth, and proceed from 
seed to shoot, from blade to ear,. and from the | 
green ear to the full corn in the ear. No stage of 
human development could be omitted in the coming 
of the harvest ready for the sickle. Our Lord 
expected delay, and taught the followers to be 
prepared for it; and yet He was profoundly 
disappointed with the people, with their religious 
leaders, and with His own disciples, and in the case 


of one of His followers was compelled to look on 


at! the rise and progress and awful issue of a 
“ope tragedy. 

. Our Lord was profoundly disappointed with 
the ae The unbelief and spiritual insensibility 
of the great mass of men sincerely embarrassed and 
pained Him. The occasion was typical.when the 
people of Nazareth refused to listen to His teaching 
because they were well acquainted with Him and 
all His daily life, the workshop where He plied 
His trade, His brothers and sisters and parents, 
and when He marvelled because of their unbelief 
(Mark vi. 1-6). Our Lord expected much of the 
people. His conception of the dignity and great- 
ness of a man was not confined and straitened by 
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any moral failure in Himself. In His own experi- 
ence the glory of humanity and its possibilities 
were vividly present to Him. He was not blind 
to its squalor, sordidness, and shame, but He saw 
man environed by a far larger and more glorious 
world of Divine possibility. 

Every man who is alive to God and feels 
intensely his own kinship with God, has moments 
of experience when he feels the glory of human 
nature, and sees as in a vision something of what 
mankind may become. And what we dimly see, 
in occasional flashings of the “sweepy garment 
vast and white” as the Divine truth passes before 
us, was with Him habitual. He lived in the holy 
mount. The pure in heart saw God, saw Himself, 
and saw man as he was in the Divine intention. 
And therefore our Lord loved the common people. 
They were never to Him “common” in the 
sense of being less worthy than those higher in 
rank and wealth, but only in the sense of sharing 
the nature and lot of the race. Still less were 
they to Him an indistinguishable mass all crushed 
down to a squalid common measure, but each one 
was a separate product of the Divine handiwork, 
a jewel capable of being fashioned into exquisite 
beauty for the very crown of God. He cherished 
the highest hopes for men, expected the truth, 
which was so vivid to Himself, to reach their 
slumbering hearts, and to awaken them to their 
true potentialities. And when He found that 
the great glory of life, like the sun in the heavens 
to Him, meant nothing to them, that the authority 
of the truth which He spoke and lived was lost 
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to them because they were familiar with His face 
and figure, He experienced a shock of disappoint- 
ment which threw Him back on God, who was 
His never-failing refuge and strength. 

Our Lord’s joy in,the simple and clear con- 
ception of the authority and power expressed 
by the Roman centurion was so great because of 
its contrast with the limping, halting faith which 
He found among the people of His own nation, 
where He expected, and had a right to expect, so 
much. “I have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel” (Luke vii. 1-9). 

Disappointment, too, reaching to the deep places 
of His nature, we trace in that question He put 
to His disciples, “ Will ye also go away?” (John 
vi. 60-68). He had expected that some of that 
excited crowd that wanted to make Him king would 
fall away when He taught them the hard things 
of spiritual life which they must experience before 
they could be fit for a king after His pattern, but 
the defection that followed His teaching was so 
large and sweeping, and these eager protestors 
had so little real regret to manifest as they departed, 
that our Lord was astonished and staggered, 
and wondered where the sudden forsaking was 
to stop. 

Another instance of keen disappointment we 
see in our Lord’s bearing towards the ingenuous 
young ruler who came seeking the highest life 
(Matt. xix. 16-26; Mark x. 17-27; Luke 
xviii. 18-30). Enthusiasm had met enthusiasm. 
The young man’s desire for the best was so 
ardent and manifest that Jesus, “looking upon 
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him, loved him.” But. when’ he seemed just 
onthe point of yielding himself to the service of 
God’s Kingdom, the demand was made. to give 
up his “great possessions” for the higher riches 
of' a Christian career, and suddenly all the light 
was quenched. The great refusal was made, and 
the young man went away. with downcast counten- 
-.ance. “ His countenance fell at that saying, and he 
went.away sorrowful.” . 

And then the second: Evangelist records that 
Jesus “looked round about” in surprise and almost 
dismay, “and saith unto His disciples, How hardly. 
(mas SvoKddAws) shall they which have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God.” That the heart of 
a generous-souled man, full of true and noble 
enthusiasm for righteousness, could be so bound 
to passing things as to be disabled from laying 
hold: upon the eternal enrichment of Christianity, 
was aireal shock to Jesus. Material things meant 
so little to Him that He could not understand. a 
noble nature to which they still meant so much. 
He saw the difficulty He would experience in 
winning men to His cause, and He only found 
consolation for His disappointment by remember- 
ing that the things which were impossible with 
men (apa avOperos) were possible with God 
(mapa t® Oe); and God, He knew, was ever with 
mankind, the life of its life. 

But most clearly of all, as our Lord contem- 
plated “the cities wherein most of His mighty 
works had been done,” an awful sense of the people’s 
unresponsiveness to: Divine light: and power filled 
His heart. That great soul John the Baptist had 
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_ come living the strenuous and) separated life, de- 
spising all earth’s fashion, comfort, and custom; 
and the people who. had seen it: said,.““ He hath 
a devil.” The Son of Man: came living the life 
no less strenuous but’ not. separated from:man and 
from human) affairs, mingling with genial: spirit:in 
their joys as well as drawing near with sympathy 
to their sorrows, “came eating and drinking,” and 
they accused Him of gluttony and drunkenness. 
So little conception had they of the redeeming 
passion in. which He sought the publican and the 
sinner, that they said the. company He kept 
showed the kind of man He: was, “a: friend: of 
publicans and sinners.” 

They were, our Lord said, an essentially childish 
generation, who expected every reformer and 
prophet to speak according to their own ideas, 
forgetting how limited and, poverty-stricken their 
ideas were. As in these days the most popular 
preachers are often those who echo most assidu- 
ously and mellifluously the cherished: sentiments 
and even prejudices of the hearers, those who 
dance most energetically to the people’s piping 
and repeat most industriously the popular wailing, 
so that generation expected even their Divinely- 
sent. teachers to respond to their ideas and moods 
and echo their changeful feelings, forgetting that 
their piping was often the most grievous irrelevance 
and most positive intrusion in face of the prophet’s 
message, and that the reasons which caused them 
to mourn were often to him reasons for holy 
rejoicing (Matt. xi. 16~19). 

Our Lord knew how men by their insensibility 
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were impoverishing and cursing their own life 
and dishonouring the name of God, and all His 
disappointment and baffled love resounds in those 
words of woe which He pronounced, every syllable 
of which smote first on His own heart, “ Woe unto 
thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! woe 
unto thee, Capernaum! It shall be more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon, for the land of Sodom in 
the day of judgment, than for thee!” (Matt. xi. 
20-24; Luke x. 12-15). 

2. Our Lord was disappointed with che religious 
leaders of the nation. Among ourselves popular 
thought has paid little deference to the priests and 
scribes of the Jewish nation, has rather made their 
name into a synonym of all moral delinquency and 
insincerity. So indiscriminating has been our 
censure of their whole life and action, and so little 
have we expected of either piety or principle from 
them, that we fail to enter into our Lord’s feeling 
with regard to them, or to appreciate how much 
He naturally expected of them. 

Yet it is certain that the awful denunciations 
which Jesus uttered of the moral infamies to which 
they had been led by a perverted religion, a 
religion which had been by slow violence twisted into 
religiosity, gain their deep pathos and significance 
from the fact that He looked for so much, and had 
a right to look for so much, from them of religious 
guidance and inspiration. These men to Him 
were the inheritors of the great religious traditions 
of the Hebrew race, the successors of the prophets 
and lawgivers who had been the glory of that 
people. “The scribes and the Pharisees sit on 
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Moses’ seat: all things therefore whatsoever they 


bid you, these do and observe” (Matt. xxiii. 1-3), 
They were the appointed guardians and exponents 
of the law, and as such were entitled to respect 
and deference. 

Exegesis does not appear to necessitate the 
conclusion that our Lord’s words, “they seated 
themselves on Moses’ seat (éxé@scav), imply that 
they had arrogated to themselves a position to 
which they had no right; for the words that follow, 
“all things whatsoever they bid you,” contain no 
hint of limitation, which some expositors, from 
Chrysostom downwards, claim to findin them. He 
rather indicates that they do still speak with 
authority ; that in spite of the perversity of mind 
and conscience which was so terribly manifest in 
their order, they did in the main represent much of 
the Divine tradition ; and, clearly, He has no idea 
of setting the multitude, to whom He was mainly 
speaking (ver. 1), free from the obligation of the 
law of which these official teachers were the 
recognised interpreters. 

Even the unfaithfulness of the custodians, and 
the mental and moral perversion of the interpreters 
could not entirely hide the majesty of that law 
whose authority reached back to most ancient 
times, and was associated with all that was most 
sacred and Divine in their history. Generally and 
broadly speaking, the people were to bow to the 
authority of scribe and Pharisee, and the sacred 
tradition which it was their calling to represent and 
perpetuate. The danger of these religious leaders 
was not in their teaching, though at other times 
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our Lord frankly exposes its :insufficiency and -even 
its perversion, but in ‘their conduct, which was so 
deeply ‘inconsistent with their teaching. If -the 
people could only ‘learn ‘to:reprobate ‘the doings of 
their leaders, they would have in themselves ‘the 
power -of discriminating between ‘the Divine tradi- 
tion ‘and the human addition and perversion which 
had been allowed by generations of spiritual <in- 
sensibility to overload and hide it. “ All things 
whatsoever ‘they bid you, ‘these do sand /observe ; 
but do-not ye ‘after their works: for they say, and 
do :not.”, The words used by Jesus ‘in the later 
stages of His career indicate to us His natural 
attitude towards those who occupied high places in 
‘the religious circles of Judaism, and enable us to 
understand His sharp disappointment in the earlier 
stages, when He found them so formal and dead 
and even so corrupt. 

The first actual contact of Jesus with ‘the 
leaders of national religion was when, at the age of 
twelve, He went to the Temple doctors at Jerusalem 
with His fresh, artless questions. The questionings 
of an awakening soul are ever a true revelation of 
the ‘movements of the inner life, and to answer His 
eager wonderings, we ‘may be sure, required ‘more 
than book-learning and law-mongering, in which 
alone ‘these religious men were -skilled,—required, 
indeed, the freshest and truest spiritual intuitions. 

The questions asked by one to whose mind and 
heart the living God had such free access ‘could 
only be answered by those who were themselves in 
close communication with the life of God. And 
we can dimly understand the vague but powerful 
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impression of that mass of learned ignorance, the 
unformed and unspoken but very real disappoint- 
ment with which the lad left the Temple. There, 
at ‘the very centre of the nation’s Jearning and 
religion, from those whose whole life was devoted 
to the interpretation of religious truth and duty, 
He naturally looked to learn so:much, and He had 
learned so little. 

When He was able to sum up the gains of the 
spirit from His visit to :the Temple, He would 
surely experience something very like disillusion- 
ment. He might feel no competence to express 
any dissatisfaction, for we trace no precocity in His 
youth, no eagerness to criticise and correct His 
elders, but His simple young heart would surely 
feel a chill of dismay. These were the guardians 
of the national religion ! 

Mark’s Gospel records one such manifestation of 
disappointment belonging to the earlier part of our 
Lord’s ministry (Mark iii. 1-6). The Pharisees and 
scribes had begun to dog His steps to see what 
the next revolutionary action was to be; for this 
young man had already claimed to forgive sins, 
had called a hated tax-gatherer to be one of -His 
disciples, had entered into familiar intercourse with 
notorious social outcasts, and had simply despised 
all their rules about fasting and -Sabbath observ- 
ance. The sooner His ill-regulated career »was 
checked and He condemned and put out of the way 
the better for them and their peace of mind, for He 
would be inquiring next into their mode .of dis- 
charging religious duty. 

And so, suspicious, watchful eyes, seeking | 
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occasion to condemn Him, followed Him even 
into the synagogue. Jesus was perfectly aware of 
the presence of these hostile critics, for they chilled 
the atmosphere of worship, and their black looks 
testified only too plainly to their sinister thoughts ; 
and seeking in all innocence to disarm their 
prejudice, He appealed to them on behalf of a 
man with a withered hand who was in the 
synagogue. He could understand their prejudice 
against walking in the cornfields on the Sabbath, 
although He did not share it, and refused to be 
bound by it; but surely none of them could fail 
to see the claims made by suffering humanity 
to be relieved even on the Sabbath and in the 
house of worship. And so He asked whether it 
was lawful to heal on the Sabbath day. But 
they, stolid and stubborn in their bitter prejudice, 
refused to answer. 

And then we learn from Mark’s vivid narrative, 
which elsewhere shows us that the action was 
characteristic of Jesus, that He “looked round 
about on them in anger,”—in surprise and bewilder- 
ment rising into anger, at such wilful perversion 
of the deepest instincts of humanity on the part 
of religious leaders, Rather than put away their 
unfounded prejudice, they would allow their fellow- 
man still to suffer—a choice which prejudice, 
religious and other, has to make in all times,—and 
our Lord was “grieved at the hardness of their 
heart.” We trace there a most distinct indication 
of deep disappointment experienced by Jesus. 

Another instance we find in the same Gospel, 
where the Pharisees came out to our Lord “ seek- 
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| ing of Him a sign from heaven, tempting Him” 


(Matt. xvi. 1-4; Mark viii, 11, 12). The Master 
“sighed deeply in His spirit, and saith, Why doth 
this generation seek after a sign?” They sought 
a prodigy of some kind, something which they 
professed would be a satisfaction to their inquir- 
ing minds. Signs had been given, no doubt, 
but they were earthly signs, such as could be 
wrought by collusion with the powers of the 
earth. Let Him give them something different, 
some flaming portent in the skies, some sign in 
the heaven, so that they might be sure of His 
claims! 

We learn that Jesus was genuinely troubled by 
this request, no doubt partly because He could 
read the insincere heart, the malign motive, 
beneath their demand, but mostly because they 
who had seen Himself and had heard His teaching 
could still ask for a sign to convince them of His 
truth and authority. Our Lord knew that this 
partly insincere request of the leaders was a 
reflection of the very sincere superstition of the 
multitude. This demand for an unmistakable 
portent He had met before in the people, for it 
dominated their thought of a Messiah’s work, and 
He was not surprised to meet it on the part of 
that generation. But His deepest sorrow was that 
the spiritual teachers and leaders could not rise 
above the general ignorance and superstition, and 
He took the very first opportunity to impress upon 
His own disciples the peril of this unspiritual 
element which was so oppressively evident in the 
highest walks of national life. “Take heed, 
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beware of the leaven of the Pharisees,” and He 
adds, “and the leaven of Herod”; for the same 
materialistic conceptions prevailed in the making 
of political factions as well as of religious parties 
(Mark viii. 15). 

Longer contemplation of the formalism and 
hypocrisy of the great mass of the religious leaders 
transformed the disappointment into indignation— 
burning, fiery indignation which blazed forth in 
words that hiss and scorch even yet in the 
Evangelists’ pages (Matt xxiii.; Mark xii. 38-40; 
Luke xi. 3752, Mui 31-35). “And “yet the 
personal grief of the Speaker was abundantly 
manifest. In the most ringing words of woe and 
condemnation we can hear the undertone of sob 
from the Saviour’s heart. And when He rises 
to the highest pitch in condemning the guilt 
which. He saw accumulating on that perverted 
priesthood, and which He knew would be visited 
with awful retribution on that misguided genera- 
tion, His indignation breaks into lamentation 
and tears, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth 
the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not!” (Matt. xxiii. 
37). All feelings of patriotism and love of 
humanity, all sympathy with the heart of God 
and all the baffled heart of the Redeemer, throbbed 
in that lamentation, 

And when Jesus goes on to the Cross, it surely 
was one of the bitterest elements of that experi- 
ence that His most relentless foes and pursuers 
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were the priests of God’s own people. They were 


the most unjust of all His unjust accusers. To 
the last He felt He had a right to look to 
them for simple elementary justice, for that which 


is the birthright of every man however guilty, a 


fair hearing before an unprejudiced tribunal. But 
His trial was the merest travesty of judicial 


_ investigation, and the animus of the priestly caste 


pervaded His Jewish judges and His accusers 
alike. Few things strike so deep into the heart 
of any man as the sense of injustice, and our Lord | 
tasted that injury as no man ever tasted it. “If 
I have done evil, bear witness of the evil: but if 
well, why smitest thou Me?” (John xviii. 23). 
Jesus had, moreover, the keenest sense of the 
responsibility of those who stand for man in the 
presence of God. He knew the ideal of the 
priestly life and work, knew the part it played in 
the Divine purpose. No human perversion of that 
ideal could remove it from the thought of Him 
who gave it and made it. So high their privilege, 
so deep, too, their guilt if they betray their trust! 
None knew so well as Jesus the wealth of 
Divine love which had been lavished on the 
Jewish people. “God had not dealt so with any 
nation.” In all their history He saw the hand 
of God guiding, sustaining, restraining, and correct- 
ing those whom He had chosen as His witnesses 
to all mankind. The great strains of Hebrew 
inspiration, of prophet, psalmist, and lawgiver, were 
constantly in His heart. These religious teachers 
of His nation had come of noblest lineage. And 
that they, who had been called to continue the 
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traditions of such a Divine ancestry, should be so 
virulent against the one who gathered up in 
Himself and transcended all their truest aspira- 
tions, fell with an appalling weight, staggering to 
faith and sense, on the deepest life of Jesus. 

3. So far we see our Lord’s disappointment 
with the people and with their religious guides 
and masters. We have now to mark His 
frequent disappointment with A/zs own disciples. 
This feature of our Lord’s experience finds 
abundant evidence in the Gospels, for the reason 
that they are primarily the record of the impres- 
sions made by Jesus on His own friends and 
followers, and these disciples knew only too well 
how often their slowness of heart had been a grief 
and embarrassment to their Master. 

It must be observed that the instances in which 
Jesus expressed disappointment with His disciples 
belong to the later period of His association with 
them. When our Lord chose them as His pupils 
and intimates, He knew how crude and superstitious 
were many of their ideas, He was under no 
illusion as to the character of the first impulse with 
which they accepted His word, “ Follow Me.” Later 
on He said, “Ye did not choose Me, but I chose 
you” (John xv. 16). That warm, generous impulse 
that made them forsake all and go with Him could 
not be called a choosing of Jesus. What He was 
and what He represented they only conceived in 
the dimmest, vaguest fashion, and what discipleship 
with Him involved had scarcely entered their heart. 
Christ had chosen them because He saw their ~ 
potentiality for whole-hearted devotion, and most 
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of all because they were unsophisticated men, 


unwarped and unspoiled by the dead routine of the 
Jewish system, and therefore able to learn His 
spirit. They had almost everything to learn, and 


‘so we have no word of any rebuke of their first 


stumblings in the way of discipleship. We see 
Him rather bearing with all their erroneous ideas 
and unregulated impulses; and the world presents 
no more beautiful picture than that of the Master 
of all spiritual wisdom training these rough, un- 
cultured men to be His future representatives. 

But later, as the months passed away, and still 
they were so backward in understanding the 
elements of His spirit, we do hear the unmistak- 
able accents of disappointment. After hearing 
continually the Master’s teaching, and seeing closely 
the life that illustrated and enforced it, His intimate 
friends can yet suggest to Him courses of action 
which they ought to have known were contrary to 
the very genius of His religion. Examples will 
make this clear, and bring into relief our Lord’s 
natural feeling of disappointment. _ 

On one occasion John, perhaps the most 
receptive of all the disciples, had come upon one 
who was casting out devils in the name of Jesus. 
These Jewish exorcists appear to have possessed 
some actual power over this distressing malady, 
and by means of various arts, among them the use 
of magical incantations and the invocation of great 
names, including the Ineffable, achieved a certain 
measure of genuine success. This particular 
exorcist was using, as part of his mystic incanta- 
tions, the name of Jesus. And John waxed 
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indignant at this. unauthorised procedure. He 
wanted to claim a monopoly for Jesus and for 
themselves, His disciples, evidently thinking more 
‘of their own rights and prerogatives than of the 
sufferers, and so: “ forbade him, because he followed 
not with us.” 

But Jesus would not forbid even these exorcists 
in their endeavour to set free troubled humanity, 
although, no doubt, much that was vain, pretentious 
and superstitious mingled itself with their practice. 
He took His stand on the principle that everyone, 
who whether in pretence or in truth, in half truth 
or whole truth, was labouring as He was to 
deliver mankind from any evil, would really further 
and not hinder the work of His Kingdom. “He 
that is not against you is for you” (Luke ix. 49, 50). 
. On another occasion a more serious mistake was 

made by the same disciple together with his. brother 
James. On the last journey to Jerusalem, the 
messengers. who had gone before to prepare the 
Master’s way met with pronounced hostility on 
the part of the people in a Samaritan village. 
These suspicious people, bearing in their blood the 
ill-will of centuries, when they knew that Jesus 
was going to Jerusalem, refused to receive Him. 
And the two brothers, the Sons of Thunder, 
expressed their hot, undisciplined nature by asking 
for power to call down fire from heaven to. consume 
the prejudiced villagers. Their request grieved 
the heart of Jesus and called forth His rebuke. 
According to certain ancient authorities, He declared 
in words that are eminently true to His whole 
mind, that they did not understand the spirit they 
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_ were cherishing, nor how far removed it was from 


the heart of the Master. “Ye know not what 


manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man 


came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them” 
(Luke ix. 5 1-56). 

On still another occasion all the disciples were 
involved in a most flagrant violation of the Master’s. 
spirit, when they assumed that He was too busy 
to attend to the children whom the mothers of 
Jerusalem had brought for His blessing, The 
beauty of the words He spoke, the eternal charter 
of the children’s place in the heart of the Church, 
somewhat hides the grief and disappointment they 
express. But Mark tells us that He was moved 
with indignation, and said unto them, “ Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not: for of such is the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 
xix. 13-15; Mark x. 13-16; Luke xviii. 15-17). 

One would think, too, that if anything ought to 
have been plain to the disciples by the time they 
came near to the end of their association with Him, 
it was that He was not seeking a material kingdom 
where places of honour would be available for His 
servants; and yet James and John, either directly 
or through their mother, came to Him at that most 
inopportune time to ask for the best places in the 
coming Kingdom, on the right and on the left hand 
of the King. We infer also that the other disciples 
shared the ambition; for they were so indignant 
with those who made the request, and who were 
attempting in that way to forestall them. 

Our Lord deals very tenderly with this crude 
ambition, knowing the ignorance out of which it 
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sprang. The highest places were to be given not ~ 
out of arbitrary choice or partiality, but on account 
of moral and spiritual fitness. Just then the great 
question for them all was not the place they were 
personally to occupy, but the cup of suffering they 
were called to share with their Lord. Could they 
endure as He must? Could they drink His cup © 
and be baptized with His baptism? And to all 
the disciples He expounded the true principles of 
rank in God’s new order. The true Christian 
ambition was to be chief servant, and those who 
could serve the most and suffer the most would be 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven (Matt. xx. 
20-28; Mark x. 35-45). 

About the same time, also, our Lord was grieved 
by the deep lack of power to appreciate His 
feeling which the disciples manifested. The heart 
of Jesus had been deeply touched by the devotion 
of Mary the sister of Lazarus, who appears to have 
desired to associate herself with the sinful woman 
who had sometime before so fervently and passion- 
ately expressed her devotion. She too, tenderly 
nurtured as she had been in the home at Bethany, 
had fully as great reason for thankfulness and 
worship as any most notoriously sinful woman, 
for she herself knew how great deliverance He had 
brought to her soul. With these feelings, and 
possibly with a bewildered sense of the impending 
doom which was casting its shadow over that 
devoted life, she came with her costly ointment and 
her tears for the head and feet of Jesus. The act 
was peculiarly grateful to the Master. He declared 
that she had wrought a good work on Him, had 
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helped to prepare Him for the great sacrifice, and 
for His descent to a human grave. 

But the disciples were strangely lacking in the 
sense of how that devotion would appeal to Jesus, 
‘had no capacity for putting themselves in His 
place; and while He so manifestly welcomed the 
act and rejoiced in the love that prompted it, they 
grumbled at the waste. They grudged their Lord 
that little act of gratitude, so parsimonious had 
they suddenly become, so mindful of the poor, so 
forgetful of their Master. Our Lord saw how 
embarrassing to Mary was this harsh criticism, and 
throwing His shield around her and her act, said, 
“Let her alone; why trouble ye her? she hath 
wrought a good work on Me. For ye have the 
poor always with you, and whensoever ye will ye 
can do them good: but Me ye have not always. 
She hath done what she could: she hath anointed 
My body aforehand for the burying.” And He 
adds, that although they thought so little of the 
act of Mary and of His feeling in regard to it, yet 
that devotion could never be forgotten. “ Verily 
I say unto you, Wheresoever the gospel shall be 
preached throughout the whole world, that also 
which this woman hath done shall be spoken of as 
a memorial of her” (Matt. xxvi. 6-13; Mark xiv. 
3-9; John xii. 2-8). 

In two instances, further, disappointment is 
plainly traceable at His disciples’ slowness to 
understand what the Divine power might be in 
themselves. The New Testament makes it clear 
that Jesus taught that His followers, through His 
power abiding upon them and working in them, 
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ought to share in some true measure His healing 
and restoring power, and His mastery over the 
elements. After a flagrant exhibition of their 
impotence in the case of the epileptic boy, He says, 
“© faithless and perverse generation, how long 
shall I be with you, how long shall I bear with 
you?” And when afterwards they ask Him the 
secret of their failure, He answered that it was for 
want of true and adequate communication with 
God. By close absorption in prayer even to 
fasting, they ought to have established in them- 
selves a living channel for the power of God, and 
then they would not have failed. For if they had 
possessed the true quality of faith, even in its — 
smallest quantity, like a grain of mustard seed, 
they could have removed mountains (Matt. xvii. 
14-21; Mark ix. 14-29; Luke ix. 37-43). 
The implications of our Lord’s words cannot be 
followed here, but they contain teaching of vital 
consequence for all time. 

Matthew's Gospel also records the instance in 
which Peter essayed, one wild, dark night, to walk 
on the water to go to Jesus. The narrative 
plainly implies that at first he succeeded in his 
purpose, until he realised the violence of the storm 
and lost confidence. And our Lord’s words are 
clear that the failure was due to want of faith, 
either towards Himself or towards the God who 
ruled wind and wave. “O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?” (Matt. xiv. 
26-31). . 

Jesus never unduly pressed this aspect of human 
possibility upon His disciples, but it is contained 
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in His teaching. Part of His work was to 
empower His messengers with healing power. 
“ Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, 
cast out devils: freely ye received, freely give” 
(Matt. x. 8). And this must be counted among 
the elements which brought disappointment to the 
Master, the slowness to believe the great things to 
which man is destined through His own living 
power. 

When we come near tothe closing scenes of 
our Lord’s life, so absorbed is He in thought for 
others, that very few expressions are given of His 
own personal feeling. But nothing can conceal 
the deep disappointment which He felt at the 
signal failure of the disciples to give Him sympathy 
and comradeship in the hour of His sorest need. 
We can measure the disappointment by the 
earnestness with which, when He felt the on-rushing 
of woe, He asked for their companionship. “My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: tarry 
ye here, and watch with Me.” He longed for the 
manifestation of human friendship and sympathy. 
So far as men could go with Him into that dark 
valley of the shadow, He would have them go. So 
far as they could sympathise with the sorrow 
and burden of His soul, He would have them 
sympathise. “Watch with Me.” An opportunity 
was given to these men of bearing up the heart of 
the Redeemer as He bore the world’s woe, the 
privilege of being to Him in His great agony a 
cup of solace and strength. But, alas for the 
infirmity and blindness of men, even of those most 
devoted to their Lord! they left Him to watch 
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alone, and while He passed through the agony of 
agonies they slept. 

The feeling of our Jesus at this failure of His 
friends is manifest in His last reproachful appeal 
to them. Before He goes again to His lonely 
vigil He pleads for faithfulness to Himself, and 
warns them of that ordeal through which they 
soon must pass. “Could ye not watch with Me 
one hour? Watch and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation.” And whten He comes the second 
and the third time and still finds them sleeping, 
the note of profound disappointment sounds in 
His words, the sense of the tragedy of a lost 
opportunity. He had leaned upon their sympathy 
and friendship, and it had failed Him. The spirit 
was willing, but the flesh was weak; and now the 
opportunity had gone, never to return. With 
sorrowful irony and reproach He speaks: “Sleep 
on now, and take your rest: behold, the hour is 
at hand, and the Son of Man is betrayed into 
the hands of sinners” (Matt. xxvi. 37-46; Mark 
xiv. 33-42; Luke xxii. 39-46). 

Such a failure was a revelation of the frailty of 
His chosen friends, and would prepare Him for 
that deeper failure at the time of His betrayal and 
arrest. But when “they all forsook Him and 
fled,” we are sure He experienced all the human 
bitterness of that fact (Matt. xxvi. 56). 

And yet the worst bitterness came from the one 
disciple, the traitor Judas. Our Lord was called 
upon to contemplate an awful tragedy in one 
whom He had chosen as an intimate friend and 
follower, and early in their association the begin- 
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nings of the evil were manifest to Him. Why 
that strange note in His words, spoken as it were 
under His breath, and only understood later by 
the rest of the band, “Did not I choose you the 
twelve, and one of you is a devil?” (John vi. 70). 
Peter, speaking as he believed for all the disciples, 
had just declared that they would never leave 
their Master. “To whom shall we go but unto 
Thee? Thou hast the words of eternal life?” 
But Jesus at that time was deeply impressed 
with the fickleness and frailty of all human pro- 
fession, for He had seen a most enthusiastic crowd 
under a little plain truth melt away like snow in 
summer. And He may have detected in Judas a 
real sympathy with those who had gone away 
from Him, disillusioned as they no doubt thought, 
and hopeless of gaining anything tangible from a 
Messiah of that character. All His sensibilities 
were sharply awake, shocked into unusual activity, 
and He saw the spirit of Judas already set in 
antagonism to His own spiritual aims, already 
determined that, if some modification of these 
aims in the direction he desired could not be 
secured, if he could not prevail upon Jesus to 
assume some more practical attitude towards the 
people’s ideas of Messiahship, he would go all 
lengths in opposing Him. 

Christ had chosen Judas, seeing in him capacity 
for great things in the kingdom of heaven. He 
wanted all kinds of power in His followers, and 
Judas had one kind of capacity—statesmanlike 
ability, we may believe—which would be of greatest 
service to the Christian cause. But Jesus was 
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compelled to look on and see the gradual deteriora- 
tion of a life of brightest promise. Instead of the 
materialistic ideas of Messiahship which Judas 
shared with all the disciples, little by little giving 
way to more spiritual conceptions, they hardened 
in him, and now Jesus was startled to detect a 
sudden crystallisation of evil, diabolic purpose, 
which made Judas a very adversary of the one 
he called Master. “Did not I choose you the 
twelve, and one of you is a devil?” 

We cannot follow the stages of that dark process 
in Judas by which he came at last to the deliberate 
purpose to do that deed which has made his name 
the symbol of basest treachery. They are hidden 
away in the secret personality of the man. But 
Jesus marked the process of corruption, and what 
He saw often coloured the words He spoke and 
shaped the prayers He uttered. There could not 
fail to be brought to bear upon the erring disciple 
a Divine persuasion. And the sharpness of our 
Lord’s disappointment as He saw all persuasion 
vain, can be judged from the intensity of His 
hope and desire for Judas. 

Jesus hoped to the last, and strove to the last 
for him. When the time for the betrayal drew 
near His words contain no trace of resentment 
for the treachery against Himself, but His thought 
is all for the soul going down to that awful 
perdition. “The Son of Man goeth even as it 
is written of Him: but woe unto that man through 
whom the Son of Man is betrayed! Good were 
it for that man if he had never been born” 
(Matt. xxvi. 20-25; Mark xiv. 18-21; Luke xxii. 
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21-23). And even at the last moment, before 
the treason was accomplished, He appeals to all 
that was left of a chivalrous spirit in His once 
disciple, and reminds him of their past friendship 
and companionship. “Judas, betrayest thou the 
Son of Man with a kiss?” (Luke xxii. 48). The 
false disciple had deceived himself into thinking 
that his act was adapted to advance the interest of 
Jesus and to force a manifestation of His glory 
and power as Messiah, and Jesus seeks to make 
clear to him the real nature and motive of the 
sin he was committing. “Friend, wherefore art 
thou come?” (Matt. xxvi. 50). 

No idea that Judas was fated to this treachery 
stayed our Lord’s appeal, and the fact is significant ; 
for we cannot conceive of that appeal being made 
to one who was drawn irresistibly by something 
outside of his own will. Jesus could not so have 
mocked one who was in the pangs of moral and 
spiritual death. And He nowhere speaks of Judas 
as being appointed to this deed, but dwells upon 
the terrible responsibility of the one who should 
betray Him. The sense of a fate resting on the 
traitor did impress the disciples, and they regard 
him as the necessary instrument for the fulfilment 
of the Divine purpose (Acts i. 16). Their feeling 
affects their judgment of his destiny, and it is 
most creditable to them that their only reference 
to his portion in that world into which, driven 
by awful remorse, he had hurled himself, is veiled 
with the sense of a dark mystery and with a 
Christian charity. “That he might go to his own 
place” (Acts i. 25), the place fitted for him, the 
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place he would surely make for himself in that 
unseen life, where God would deal with him as 
He knew best. 


“‘That dim sequestered state 
Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 
Which else He made in vain—which must not bese 


Our Lord says nothing of any preappointed 
destiny of Judas, nor does He apportion His fate. 
He simply stands as the Saviour appealing with 
Divinest love to the perverted spirit. In the very 
instant‘ of his treason the traitor has the love of 
Christ encircling him. As Aaron in the time of 
plague stood between the living and the dead, 
so Jesus stood between the sinner and his crime, 
beseeching him by all their past friendship, by all 
his knowledge of the truth, not to bring upon his 
soul so deep a calamity and so dreadful a curse. 
And when the appeal is vain and Judas stands 
in obdurate silence, the disappointment of a 
wounded friend and a baffled Saviour added one 
more bitterness to Our Lord’s cup of gall and 
wormwood, 
1 Browning, ‘‘ Ring and the Book.” 
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us a not the Sa nought availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. — 
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For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes, silent, flooding i in, the main. 


“And not by eastern windows only» legate 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


A. He CroucH. 


CHAPTER WEX, 


FAITH IN THE KINGDOM. 


HE Kingdom of God means “ righteousness 

and joy and peace in the Holy Ghost” 

for all mankind. The establishment of the new 

Divine order of human life guarantees all good 

for men, the honour of the Father's Name and 

the fulfilment of His purpose. Why then does 

its coming, by its slowness and apparent un- 
certainty, make such demands upon our faith? 

At certain stages of experience and in certain’ 
moods of thought the question cannot fail to press 
upon us, but a little consideration suffices to show 
that the slowness of the progress belongs to the 
nature of the case. No mechanical establishment 
of the Kingdom, in advance of human prepared- 
ness, could possibly be an adequate solution of 
life’s problem. The Kingdom is to come, through 
the knowledge of God, in men, and by their living 
action. The purpose is to make each life a part 
of the Divine structure, and also an active 
participator in the work of building. 

The necessary moral condition of the coming 
of the Kingdom in any human life is honest 


personal labour for it in the power of a persistent 
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steadfast faith, and for this the toil must often be 


in the darkness. All labourers for the new glad 


Day of God will recognise it as a prime necessity 
of their own realisation of its full power and 
authority, that they shall go on believing in the 
Kingdom and working for it when everything 
seems to be against its coming, and when nothing 
appears so unreal and shadowy as the Christian 
hope for mankind. The discipline of that toiling 
upward in the night has been incalculable. And 
so we cannot conceive of our Lord as being 
exempted from, or denied the value of, this bracing 
and illuminating experience. 

Judging here from the deepest moral standpoint 
we can attain to, we say with the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, “It became Him, for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 
And “it behoved Him in all things to be made like 
unto His brethren” (Heb. ii. 10, 17). And when 
we look with unprejudiced mind into the story of 
our Lord’s work, we find that as a matter of fact 
He was not exempted from this necessity of faith, 
but in the power of it laboured and sacrificed 
Himself, believing still in God and in His purpose, 
even when, to all outward appearance, superstition 
and injustice, wilful ignorance and enmity, and all 
other undivine forces, were rampant and dominant. 

We see these facts in our Lord’s experience when 
we examine those very parts of the Gospel narrative 
which are often assumed to indicate the most 


definite and detailed knowledge in Him of the: 
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future course of the Kingdom and the working of 
the Divine judgment on His own generation and 
among mankind. We find these narratives in 
Matt. xxiv., Mark xiii, Luke xxi. Our Lord 
Himself gives a plain warning to all ages against 
attributing to Him a too definite knowledge con- 
cerning future times and seasons, “But of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
in heaven, neither the Son, but My Father only” 
(Matt. xxiv. 36; Mark xiii. 32). He was sure of a 
coming judgment, and a judgment in which His 
own presence and personality would play a vital 
part. In some true sense He would come again, 
and His coming should involve a judgment from 
which there could: be no appeal, which should 
determine human and individual destiny, separating 
the sheep from the goats, welcoming to Himself 
the believing and obedient, and repelling the un- 
believing and the disobedient (Matt. xxv. 31-46). 
But yet the course of the judgment was not in 
His prevision. The principles on which men and 
nations should be judged were sure to Him, for 
they were in Himself, the Judge; and these prin- 
ciples He sets forth most clearly and decisively in 
the chapters before us. 

It may be acknowledged that we tread here on 
somewhat difficult ground, and must interpret 
without undue pressure on all the imagery which, 
however the fact may be explained, is of an 
Apocalyptic character! If every detail be pressed 


1 We are not ignoring the judgment of scientific eschatologists who 
have a full and expert acquaintance with the whole tenor and spirit of 
Apocalyptic literature. Their judgment that the Synoptic Gospels 
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and literally and mechanically understood, then 
we are face to face with the fact that a very deep 
difference exists between John’s Gospel and that 
of the three. John speaks of our Lord’s coming 
and judgment, but in most general terms, regarding 
it as a great spiritual fact not limited to any 
time or place. All judgment had been committed 
unto the Son (John v. 22), and for judgment had 
He come into the world (John ix. 39). But he 
says little or nothing of these impending calamities 
so strongly emphasised in the three Gospels. He 
gives no account of any such detailed prevision of 
the future, and this fact is the more remarkable 
because this author was keenly alive to our Lord’s 
unique knowledge in other respects (ii 25 and 
vi. 64). As the facts are studied the conviction 
grows that such details were not in our Lord’s 
thought. 

The Fourth Gospel here helps us to interpret the 
three. As we shall have cause to see later, it is in 
deep fundamental harmony with the Synoptics, as 
a scholar like Wendt abundantly acknowledges. 
And if we grasp the essential facts of the threefold 
narrative and interpret them with insight and with 
due regard to the spirit of our Lord as revealed in 
other parts of the evangelic narratives, we shall 
discover the same harmony here. If either of the 
contain embedded in this judgment-discourse of Jesus a later Jewish 
Apocalypse, must be treated with due respect. And yet it is possible 
that explanation of the phenomena can be suggested without having 
recourse to their conclusions, and we cannot be wrong in attempting 
such suggestion even though ultimately we may be compelled by the 


force of truth to fall back upon their solution, See Charles, 
Lischatology, chap. ix. 
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accounts is to be regarded as more faithful to the 
actual teaching of Jesus, then the Fourth Gospel is 
in this respect to be preferred ; for in regard to such 
matters the Synoptist writers, who are themselves, 
and who represent a tradition which was, largely 
under the influence of Jewish Apocalyptic ideas, 
are more likely to have coloured their account 
than the Evangelist who has had longer time to 
disengage his ideas from these Jewish notions and 
to enter into the true spiritual meaning of our 
Lord. But we are very far from being driven to 
this alternative. 

That our Lord anticipated a fearful doom to 
come upon Jerusalem at the hands of the Roman 
power there can be no doubt. The Roman army 
should surely encompass her; the abomination of 
desolation should stand in the Holy Place; the 
beautiful city should be utterly destroyed, not one 
stone being left standing upon another. The 
bitter tears He wept over that fair home of God’s 
people are witness that He could not contemplate 
her fate without profoundest pity and even personal 
anguish. Never had been such tribulation and 
never again should be (Mark xiii. 19). Only the 
mercy of God in shortening the days of agony 
would prevent a total annihilation of the Jewish 
people. When that day came, let them flee to 
the mountains, thinking only of their lives. Woe 
then to the mother of children! Let them pray 
that the time of anguish should not be in the 
winter ! 

So the holy imagination of Jesus pictured the 
coming dismay and desolation. And yet He 
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looked through and beyond the terror, for He was ~ 
convinced that even that terrible trial should be the 
way by which the Divine Kingdom should be 
advanced, and the Son of Man revealed. The 
destruction of Jerusalem would remove the chief 
hindrance (alas! that it must be said) to His 
Kingdom, and open the way to larger possibilities. 
And so when that dark day came and passed, and 
Jerusalem lay in ruins, men would begin to see the 
real and essential glory of Jesus. What He re- 
presented and what He was initiating would be 
manifested, as in the most startling phenomena of 
nature, so that the dullest might see something of 
it. Men should see Him then “coming in the 
clouds of heaven, with great power and glory,” 
while all the hosts of heaven were shaken. A 
prosaic reading of such glowing imagery leads to 
confusion. It must be read as we read the prophet 
Joel, whose words were declared by the Apostles to be 
fulfilled in the Day of Pentecost, “ And I will show 
wonders in the heavens and in the earth, blood, and 
fire, and pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned 
into darkness, and the moon into blood, before the 
great and the terrible day of the Lord shall come” 
(Joel ii. 30, 31; Acts ii, 16-21). 

Our Lord was sure that in that great national 
catastrophe, in all the stirring of men’s heart and 
conscience which accompanied it, and in the great 
new evangelic movement of which it should be the 
precursor, He Himself should be set in an unearthly 
light, and in some notable and unexpected way 
be revealed to men, and that there should be a 
new era for His disciples. “And when these 
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things begin to come to pass, then look up, and 
lift up your heads; for your redemption draweth 
nigh” (Luke xxi. 28). When the great hin- 
drance to spiritual worship should be removed, He 
would establish His Kingdom more widely and 
rapidly. He should send forth His angel 
messengers, and gather together His own people 
from all quarters of the world. Not at Jerusalem 
alone, but everywhere in the known world, men 
would turn to be His followers, and a mighty work 
among mankind would be inaugurated. 

And so in perfect harmony with this our Lord 
told His disciples that His coming again to them 
should be in close connection with the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Matthew’s account says, “ Immedi- 
ately after that great tribulation” this striking 
revelation should be made. These calamities and 
disasters, which He saw hanging like a thick cloud 
of doom over the beloved city, were “ the beginning 
of sorrows,’—literally, “the beginning of labour- 
pangs.” They were the travail by which the new 
birth of the world was to be brought about. They 
do not mark the end, but point to the liberation of 
a new energy by which God’s kingdom should 
come. They foreshadow not a great millennial 
event, but a great missionary process (Mark 
xiii. 8). 

Insight is also given us into the way by which 
our Lord formed His judgment on these coming 
events. He indicates that it was by true observa- 
_tion and profound interpretation of “the signs of 
the times.” He would have men awake to the 
facts of life around them. God does not work 
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magically or without reason, so that no one can 
trace His purpose and working; nor does He strike 
without warning. His judgments are natural and 
inevitable, proceeding from moral cause to moral 
effect. The Divine retribution was the sure work- 
ing out of these moral causes, and in the issue 
sin and error, goodness and truth, brought forth 
after their kind. Christian men ought to be able 
to read these signs and understand them as surely 
as they knew the summer was coming when they 
saw the buds breaking out upon the trees, or as 
they knew the eagles would gather where the 
carcass lay. Destruction inevitably followed, 
sooner or later, upon corruption; and our Lord 
knew that the tragedy of Jerusalem could not, 
humanly speaking, be averted. She must fall. The 
growing perversity of the people, the increasing 
dominion of Rome, were signs of coming judgment, 
—signs which He and all men might see. When 
they saw, then, the armies of imperial Rome 
gathering round the city, let them be sure the hour 
of fate was about to strike. 

As to the time and the precise manner in which 
the doom should come, our Lord confessed His 
ignorance. And the chief purpose of His solemn 
warnings was to turn the thought of His disciples 
away from all questions of time and manner to 
their own spirit, and their own attitude toward life 
and duty. Let Him when He came not find them 
sleeping. Let every man watch and pray, and pay 
clear heed to his own spiritual condition ; for they 
were called to a great work, through which the 
gospel was to be preached among all nations. In 
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that work they would meet with bitter hatred, 
opposition, and persecution, as He Himself had met 
it. They would be called to strenuous endurance, 
and so must keep themselves strong in faith, hope, 
and love, trusting in the living Spirit of God to 
guide, inspire, and sustain them. Then even these 
persecutions should “turn to them for a testimony.” 
These very hatreds and oppositions should prove 
to be a great opportunity for a clear and victorious 
witness to the truth. 

In all this we see our Lord’s clear understanding _ 
of the deepest principles of Divine judgment and 
of the coming of the Kingdom. He knew the 
lines on which all true judgment must proceed, for 
they were traced in His own moral being. He 
knew the principles of the Christian Kingdom, for 
they were in Himself the King. But we are 
strangely blinded by literalism if we see in His 
words any detailed prevision of the order of future 
events. 

We must accept our Lord’s own declaration that 

the course of the future development of history was 
hidden from Him. By His voluntary self-humilia- 
tion in accepting incarnation He had entered a 
life the true attitude of which was trust in God. 
The course of events was in the hands of the All- 
Wise and All-Mighty. The Father had kept them 
in His own power, and the Son cheerfully 
acquiesced. 

Our Lord’s moral insight into the Kingdom 
He was establishing, into its nature and its method ty, 
of influence, was perfect. He rejected, from His 
Temptation onwards to the Cross, the whole 
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conception of the Messianic Kingdom found in 
Jewish literature and in the current notions of the 
people. Instead of a catastrophic consummation 
such as they invariably expected, He perceived 
and taught that the Kingdom must come by a 
gradual process, “must spread extensively and 
intensively: extensively, till its final expansion is 
out of all proportion to its original smallness; 
intensively, till it transforms the life of the nation 
and. of the world.” } 

Our Lord prepared His disciples for a long 
period of waiting and labour before the consum- 
mation was realised. His coming might be soon 
or it might be late. In either case let them be 
prepared, by faithfulness in the present duty, to 
welcome Him. Conflict and hatred and persecu- 
tion would surely be their lot as they had been 
His, and for the same -reasons that He had 
experienced them; but the triumph was not un- 
certain. The great beautiful Kingdom would 
surely come in God’s own good time. 

Habitually our Lord dwelt in this attitude of 
calm expectation, not seeing the way, but never 
doubting the issue. And yet we trace an 
experience in which mind and heart almost 
shrank from the course before Him, and when 
the way of duty appeared to His anticipation in 
such aspects as brought dismay. In that conflict 
of soul that followed the request of the Greeks to 
see Him (John xii. 21-28), and in the Agony of 
Gethsemane, we see mingling with His sorrowful 
vision of the Cross that awaited Him other and 

1 Charles, Eschatology, p. 333. 
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_ stranger elements which were deeply bewildering 
and baffling to heart and sense. Life and duty 
and destiny, as He saw them gradually unfolding, 
appeared so much opposed to a Kingdom like His, 
that the whole moral situation pressed down to the 
very quick of our Lord’s sensibilities, and taxed 
the utmost energy of His faith. 

In the Last Supper, again, the words of the 
Master express His assurance that the Kingdom of 
God should be established with a fulness that went 
beyond all their present experience. We may 
indeed say that in a very real sense our Lord 
Himself partook, with His disciples, of that last 
Passover and first Communion Service. He ap- 
proached the occasion with passionate longing. 
“With desire I have desired to eat this Passover 
with you before I suffer” (Luke xxii, 15). Before, 
He had partaken of many passover meals, and each 
time with a growing sympathy and love. And 
now the meaning of the past was merging into the 
hope of the future. As He drew near these 
friends and disciples in holy fellowship, with mind 
and heart fixed on the vocation which He knew 
was rapidly passing to its consummation, the 
vision of what should be, through His death, 
gladdened and strengthened His own heart. He 
rejoiced in the coming sacrifice which should bring 
a deliverance before which the old Passover deliver- 
ance was small indeed. He entered into “the 
glory that should follow.” And so, in spiritual 
fact, He “ate of that bread and drank of that 
cup.” 

Nevertheless, He indicates that His participation 
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in that feast was not complete. He looked for- 
ward to a time beyond His death when again He 
would meet with His faithful servants and drink 
with them of the wine of God; wine that should 
then be “new,” by possessing a nobler and diviner 
quality’ (Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25 ; Luke xxii. 
18). Now, many things in regard to His sacrifice 
were full of doubt and pain and mystery. He 
could not clearly see the course, still less the end, 
of all the Divine process. But He rested in the 
assurance of faith that then He should see with 
unlimited vision. Then the Passover should be 
“fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” Now He 
drank the cup of Anticipation in which there was 
a joy truly, a joy which no man knew, but a cup 
in which sorrow and anguish which no man knew 
were mingled. Then He should drink the cup of 
Retrospect, looking back on all the conflict and 
agony which He had accomplished, and the cup of 
more glorious Anticipation of ultimate victory. 
When this trouble was overpast and this Divine 
task carried through, He should sit down “on the 
right hand of God; from henceforth expecting until 
His enemies be made His footstool” (Heb. x. 
£2, .13). 

Our Lord stood in unfaltering faith that in spite 
of all that contradicted His hope, the purpose of 
God should, through the life He was now living 
and the suffering He was enduring, be brought to 
glorious fruition. He is the Divine example of 
those who endure “as seeing Him who is invisible,” 
whose “ faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen” (Heb. xi. 1, 27). 
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“The firstborn among many brethren” was going 


on to the Cross, and to the Divine triumph which 
should be, by the path of faith. 

The question here arises, subsidiary and yet 
relevant, Did Jesus announce in definite detail His 
own resurrection? That He was assured of His 
own rising again, we cannot be in any doubt. 
Such a confidence was a necessary corollary from 
His own knowledge of His fellowship with God, 
and His clear insight into the Nature and Life of 
God. One who was so closely and Divinely one 
with the Infinite Life could not be holden of death. 
His life, with all its promise for mankind, with all 
the manifest purpose of God before and behind it, 
above and beneath it, was not to come to an end 
through the violence of the Jews. He would live 
through and beyond all dissolution of this earthly 
tabernacle, and His fellowship with His disciples 
was not to be broken up, but made closer and more 
enduring. 

But in regard to His definite announcement that 
after three days He would rise again, we must bear 
in mind a very clear intimation given in Mark’s 
Gospel which enables us to understand why the 
disciples, who are generally believed to have had 
this clear intimation, were so bewildered and 
staggered by the death of the Master, and 
why they were so entirely out of the line of any 
expectation of a resurrection. If Jesus told them, 
in so many words, that He must die, and after 
three days rise again, we cannot understand their 
subsequent conduct. But in the second Evangelist 
we read, twice over, that at certain points in the 
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education of the disciples our Lord “degan to 
teach them — degan to tell them what things 
should happen unto Him” (Mark viii. 31, x. 
32-34), that is to say, He gave them such teaching 
about His death and resurrection as they were able 
to bear. He gradually led them on to think of it 
and to be prepared for it. He said such things 
unto them that afterwards, when the actual event 
was accomplished, they recognised how at these 
points their Master, if they could only have under- 
stood His tenderly-veiled allusions, had announced 
beforehand His violent death and His resurrection. 

The Fourth Gospel gives us clear guidance in 
regard to this process in the minds of the disciples. 
“ These things understood not His disciples at the 
first; but when Jesus was glorified, then re- 
membered they that these things were written of 
Him, and that they had done these things unto 
Him” (John xii. 16). 

The Evangelists afterwards summarised in a few 
compact sentences what He had taught them less 
definitely, and probably by way of parable. It was 
not good even for the Master to have the whole 
course of His life mapped out before He came to 
it, still less was it good for the disciples. They 
most of all needed the discipline of the mystery, 
and the faith that accepts it. In this way, too, the 
“three days” may be explained. We have no real 
evidence that our Lord’s prevision included the 
definite knowledge of how long would elapse 
between the dying and the rising again. The 
phrase itself, as we see from Hos. vi. 2 and from 
Luke xiii. 32, was often used for a brief interval. 
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But our Lord was assured, beyond a doubt, that 
He would still live, and still have access to His 
loyal followers. When they went back to Galilee, 
as they naturally would after the great tragedy, He 
would be able to come to them to guide and cheer 
them still. His words do not carry with them any 
clear programme of His future beyond the grave, 
but they give the disciples what was far more vital 
to their life—the assurance that in all their career 
He would be with them, would in every circum- 
stance be before them (Mark xiv. 27, 28). In 
spite of His death He would still be united with 
them, would be their Leader and Saviour then and 
always (Matt. xxviii. 20). 

We close this study with a signal instance in 
which our Lord’s faith in the ultimate victory of 
that cause in which God and He were one, was 
put to the last proof. We have already considered 
the utterance of the Cross, when with a loud voice 
He cried, “It is finished” (John xix. 30), as a 
supreme example of our Lord’s joy in suffering 
past and work accomplished. But beneath the joy 
we must also trace, as the deep foundation on 
which the joy was built, a sublime exercise of faith. 
In regard to the future, the perfect Son, in His 
humanity, was not privileged to stand on the 
ground of absolute knowledge. 

We see, indeed, that such absolute knowledge 
was in the nature of things inconsistent with a 
veritable incarnation. Jesus could not here see 
with the eyes of God, except as a faith like His, 
in that solemn hour of triumph, was equivalent to 
Divine vision. Faith of true noble quality and 
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of perfect inward tension does reach far. It 
climbs up to vast heights amid the unknown, and 
comes very near to knowledge. We ourselves 
rightly declare that we know God by faith. “We 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens” 
(2 Cor. v. 1); but our knowledge is that of a calm 
assured faith. And in this sense, and to a degree 
beyond our comprehension, seeing that we know 
so little of the vast capacity of faith, our Lord 
knew that the Kingdom which He had been so 
strangely and so deeply moved to proclaim, should 
never fail, The word of God had been given 
that His perfect day should dawn on the sorrow 
of mankind; that word of the prophets had rever- 
berated, and then spoken in even clearer and more 
original accents, in His own soul. He had spoken 
that word; and though heaven and earth should 
pass away, yet His word should never pass away. 
He knew in whom He had believed. He knew 
that the Kingdom of God should come, and His 
will be done on the earth as it is in heaven. To 
this knowledge He had risen by the path of faith ; 
and in this earthly life, so far as we can trace, He 
never passed through that fine veil that divides the 
perfect trust in God, the unfaltering confidence in 
His purpose, from absolute knowledge. 


CHAPTER X 


| JESUS AND LIFE’S MYSTERY 


‘*But this is human life: the war, the deeds, 
The disappointment, the anxiety, 
Imagination’s struggles, far and nigh, 

All human; bearing in themselves this good, 
That they are still the air, the subtle food, 
To make us feel existence. . . .” 


Keats, ‘‘Endymion.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


JESUS AND LIFE’S MYSTERY. 


HE life of a man on the earth is encompassed 
by mystery. At the head of the first 
chapter of every human biography stands the 
mystery of birth; and at the closing page, 
rounding off a strange and everywhere incomplete 
existence, comes the mystery of death. 
Whence we come, whither we go, we know not. 
The past has been very imperfectly understood, in 
the present we “ move about in worlds half realised,” 


and the future is dark. “We have but faith, we — 


cannot know.” Our best wisdom here is to accept 
our life from God’s hand ; and when the end comes 
our best peace is to put our hand in His as little 
children led out into an unseen good. Faith is 
sure we shall find a welcome there and a home, 
but when and how and where? are questions of 
the soul which find no answer. And between the 
Birth and the Death our way is through the 


mystery. Everywhere we step on problems, and © 


a spear of grass,a casual stone, a wayside flower, 
suggest to mind and heart far-reaching and even 
infinite realms for investigation. The dealing of 
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Providence with us all is a profound mystery ; the 
pain of existence, the suffering which is bound up 
with and woven into the very life-ties of humanity 
is a riddle. And when we enter into the quest 
for Christian truth we find ourselves led on by 
inscrutable secrets, ever inviting and yet ever evad- 
ing our grasp. 

All this mystery, too, so many secrets every- 
where, in face of the fact, borne witness to by many 
infallible signs, demonstrated beyond a doubt by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ, that the Father 
wants us to understand His works and His will 
and to come to the truth of life. The facts are 
apparently in conflict. But both revelation and 
experience unite in vindicating the place of mystery 
as an indispensable part of human discipline, an 
essential factor of human development. The end 
of all the concealment is that a clearer revelation 
should be made, and the mystery is made for the 
sake of its unfolding. 

It is the Divine way of making man a seeing, 
understanding soul, enriched with a sure and 
abiding knowledge of truth and of himself and of 
the infinite life. Human faculty has always been 
called out by the need for search, The mystery 
has evoked the enterprise, the courage, the curiosity, 
the passion to know. Take away all that has 
come to mankind associated with the words 
Exploration, Investigation, and how poor you 
would leave the world and how feeble the race! 
The mystery which has hung oyer the icebound 
regions of the Poles, the great secret of the Dark 
Continent which has so haunted and fascinated 
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men, the problem of the origin of life, have 
roused up a new spirit in man which has itself been, 
and which has manifestly led to, a marvellous 
enrichment of our nature. The astronomer has 
gained, by long labour and exercise of faculty, the 
power to penetrate those vast spaces that lie open 
to the telescope. And so the humble and patient 
quest for mental and spiritual enlightenment will 
surely give us the power to sweep the great spaces 
of Christian truth, and to come to a sure knowledge 
of God. 

We may say, indeed, that God wants men to 
come to an original first-hand knowledge of 
Himself ; and for this, great value lies in the search- 
‘ing. If the alternative were possible for us to 
receive all truth as an unsought treasure, or to 
be sent out upon the brave quest for truth, we 
must choose the quest, for it develops the 
faculties by which alone we can hold the truth. 
What could we do with a vast mass of fact 
about God and the universe, unless we had 
powers of mind and soul ready to grasp it and 
use it ? 

Mystery stands abundantly vindicated to all who 
understand anything of the meaning of life. It 
refines and purifies and educates our whole being. 
And, as a matter of fact, man is kept face to face 
with mystery. Weare not allowed to escape 
inquiry into the great ultimates of our existence. 
A man may determine to limit himself to the plain 
facts of life and to ask no questions beyond, but 
any day that mental stupidity may be happily 
broken in upon by the compulsion to think, as 
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Browning makes the worldly-minded Bishop 
Blougram, in his “ Apology,” to say: 


‘¢Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as nature’s self, 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul 
Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring, 
Round the ancient idol, on his base again,— 
The grand Perhaps! We look on helplessly, 
There the old misgivings, crooked questions are— 
This good God,—what He could do, if He would, 
Would if He could—then must have done long since: 
If so, when, where, and how?” 


From our own knowledge, then, of the conditions 
of a true human growth we could infer, apart from 
the Scripture record, that He who became perfect 
through sufferings could hardly escape this profound 
and ennobling though often painful human ex- 
perience which comes in the sense of mystery. 
We should expect that He who “ was in all points 
tried like as we are, only without sin,’ would not 
fail to be led also through this searching and 
sanctifying ordeal, And when we turn to the- 
Gospels to read the actual story set before us, no 
kind of doubt is possible that our Lord did know 
and feel the pressure and strain of mystery. 

To begin with what is of smaller consequence, 
our Lord was not exempted from the common 
experience of having large areas of possible 
knowledge beyond present ken. The most vivid 
interest of life arises from this feeling of the un- 
known universe that presses upon us. So much 
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to do, so much to know, so much to aspire after, 
is the essential condition of human interest. In 
these realms our Lord learnt as man has to learn. 
In matters of scientific and literary concern we 
have no trace of any intuitive knowledge possessed 
by Jesus. No suggestion is anywhere made that 
in matters, for example, of medical interest, relating 
to disease and its cause, or in information respect- 
ing the origin of Hebrew and other literature, He 
was able to go beyond the knowledge of His own 
time; and many such interests He was compelled, 
by lack of opportunity, to leave entirely outside 
His province. Nor was it fitting that any such 
advance knowledge should be granted. The pro- 
gress of mankind is from step to step, a little new 
knowledge gained here and there, just as much as 
can be safely used, And to grant knowledge out 
of all relation to the general knowledge of the day, 
would be to create confusion in the whole order of 
things, 

The idea that Jesus knew anything without His 
own search and thought, without His own observa- 
tion and reasoning, is not to be discovered in 
the New Testament. His glory was that all His 
thought was an unfettered process, that His observa- 
tion was not hindered or His reasoning vitiated by 
self-will. Of Him it might be said without limita- 
tion, “He saw life steadily, and saw it whole.’ 
And He was never led astray by Will-o’-the-wisps 
of an ill-regulated imagination. “ Like as we are, 
only without sin.” 

We may recall, as an example, what we learnt 
of the mystery that hung over our Lord’s vision 
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with regard to the future of His Kingdom. Here, 
as in other respects, we see Jesus exercising trust, 
going on still in the way of obedience and faithful- 
ness when the actual course of the Kingdom and of 
His own future influence was not revealed. He 
was faithful and trustful when the light was dim, 
and when alone trustfulness becomes a virtue. But 
this feature of our Lord’s experience is seen in its 
most subduing form in two of the utterances that 
broke from the Cross, the Eloi, and the last 
breathing out of His human spirit. 

We feel that to understand that lonely cry, “ My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Matt. 
xxvii. 46, Mark xv. 34, is of the utmost import- 
ance to every Christian soul. Jn His death our 
Lord wanted to be remembered, and there, too, He 
most fervently desired to be understood. And yet 
to understand here is perhaps the severest task ever 
imposed on the human mind. To construe in- 
tellectually our Lord’s passion may indeed be a 
hopeless task, and the very effort may border on 
presumption and irreverence. In truth, the mind 
of man, working by itself, is profoundly in- 
competent, and until it calls to its aid other re- 
sources of our nature it cannot begin to understand. 
Heart and conscience, a deeply-sensitive spirit, a 
holy and devoted will, must be applied to the 
problem. And then, even if they fail to make the 
mystery clear to our mind, they will surely make 
the sacrifice of the Cross to be the inspiration of 
our life. Christ wants us to enter into fellowship 
with Him in all His life and work, and not least in 
His sufferings. And only as we do this and enter 
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into an experience kindred to His own, feeling 
something of His horror of sin, His sympathy with 
sinful man, His eaiidentification with Humanity, 
can we ever hope to understand. 

This cry of desolation helps us to interpret 
the awful horror which caused the agony 
of Gethsemane. Out of that agony He was 
delivered for a time. Unseen helpers comforted 
and brought relief to His soul. “ There appeared 
an angel from heaven strengthening Him.” For 
a time the glory and value of that death which 
He was “to accomplish” bore up His spirit. He 
lost His own personal sorrow in sympathetic love 
for others, in prayer for His murderers, in care for 
the penitent thief, in solicitude for His mother and 
His friend. But now in those three long hours of 
awful silence, from the sixth to the ninth hour, when 
all alone He bore the hot piercing torture, the 
crushing, overwhelming burden of human sin, and 
when there came no word, no stirring of the 
heavens, no relief, no sign, but all was silence, the 
horror returned. The deep and dark waters which 
He crossed, which seemed for the time to have 
shrunk in their channel, rose again, swelled around 
Him, and overwhelmed His peace. The loving 
confidence in the Father’s presence with which He 
had approached that ordeal, “I am not alone, the 
Father is with Me,” was lost awhile, and the perfect 
Son cannot find His way to the Father for Himself 
(that way which He could so well and surely find 
for others!). He can but fall back on the deepest 
foundation of faith that His life knew. “My God, 
My God.” He felt Himself forsaken, and He 
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cannot understand. “Why? oh, why?” is the 
cry that rises then. 

We see there a true human soul, the eternal 
Son of God verily, but become incarnate, living, 
feeling, thinking, wondering, and suffering within 
the limits of humanity, and consequently under- 
going the experience, encompassed with the painful 
- sense, of mystery. The death which extorted that 
exceeding bitter cry from our Lord contained 
elements which made it a shock, a bewilderment, a 
mystery so dark and agonising that for Him the 
stars of the heavenly firmament were for a while 
blotted out. What these elements were, falls to be 
considered under the head of our Lord’s experience 
of growing knowledge and of full knowledge. But 
the perfect Son had need for the utmost effort of 
trust and submission as He passed through the 
mystery. ; 

Nothing must ever be suffered to rob these 
words of their reality, Jesus was passing through 
an experience which He could not comprehend. 
He asked Why? because He did not know why. 
If any still shrink from that conclusion, be it 
remembered that not to know some things is a 
mark of human imperfection, while not to know 
others is the mark of necessary human limitation. 
All that man, as man, with the Divine Spirit to 
guide him, ought to know He knew in its fulness. 
All that man, as man, could not know was hidden 
from Him as from us. Else how could He be the 
pattern of holy human life, of trustful, submissive, 
filial human life? Before, we have seen that our 
Lord accomplished His work under human condi- 
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tions, and steadfastly refused to go outside these 


limitations that pertain to the race. The Divine 
life in Him could help men in every need and 
weakness, could make the lame to walk, the 
crouching to stand erect; but without changing His 
very nature, as the brother of our humanity, the 
submissive Son of the Father, it could not enable 
Him to escape death, and all that death means to 
a holy, sensitive spirit. And for the same reason, 
because He had entered the limitations of humanity, 
‘He could not cause the veil that hung over the 
Cross to be completely lifted. Mystery remained, 
painful mystery, the shadow of which darkened His 
heart and wrung out the cry, “Why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” 


Need was here for a mighty trust in God, and 


sublimely did the holy Sufferer rise to the need. 
In spite of all the mystery and pain, He did not 


_ lose His hold upon God. He cannot understand. 


the ways of God; aspects of experience present 
themselves which are profoundly disturbing and 
bewildering; and yet we are witnesses of no 
failure, but of victory. Hecannot see; He cannot 
feel the presence of the Father. But not to be 
able to feel is no true failure of the human spirit. 
Failure is in the will that turns aside from the path 
of truth, not in being unable to feel the comfort of 
the Divine presence. 

- George Macdonald, in his Unspoken Sermons, 
writes: “The will of Jesus in the very moment 
when His faith seems about to yield is finally 
triumphant. It has no feeling now to support it, 
no beatific vision to absorb it. It stands naked in 
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His soul, and tortured, as He stood naked and 
scourged before Pilate. Pure and simple and 
surrounded by fire, it declares for God. The 
sacrifice ascends in the cry,‘My God. The cry 
comes not out of happiness, out of peace, out of 
hope, not even out of suffering comes that cry. It 
was acry zz desolation, but it came out of faith. 
It is the last voice of Truth speaking when it can 
but cry. The Divine horror of that moment is 
unfathomable by human soul. It was blackness of 
blackness. And yet He would believe. Yet He 
would hold fast. God was His God yet. ‘My 
God, and in the cry came forth the victory .. . 
God was His God yet, although He had forsaken 
Him, forsaken His vision, that His faith might 
glow out triumphant.” 

This is the veritable triumph of faith, when 
under our keenest sense of the mystery of the 
Divine dealing with us and with the world we yet 
hold to God. When the sun is shining in the soul 
and all the flowers of life are growing around us, 
when they give rise to all glad feelings in us, then 
it is easy to look upwards and say, “ My God.” 
But when the inward sun is darkened and horror 
overwhelms the spirit, then to say, “My God,” is 
indeed a holy triumph. And in this last stress of 
human trouble, exposed to all the wildest tempest 
of doubt and fear, our Lord got to Himself the 
victory. 

When we pass from this mysterious cry to the 
last earthly words of Jesus, we are conscious that 
we have passed into a new atmosphere. The 
storm of spirit in which our Lord’s inner life was 
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stricken and rent nigh unto dissolution is past, the 
anguish of soul is over, and the perfect Son looks 
up into the Father’s face, never more to be clouded 
for Him, “ Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit” (Luke xxiii.46). With the light of the Divine 
countenance resting upon Him, He takes into His 
lips the trustful words of the ancient Psalmist and 
adds to them that name which once again ex- 
pressed the central confidence of His own being, 
“Father.” The painful darkness has passed, but 
yet the mystery is not all dispelled. The great 
passage of the Spirit into the unseen has yet to be 
made, and so long as life lasts the need for trust 
remains. 

These words of Jesus as He is being led out to 
the life beyond are infinitely sincere, answering 
closely to the thought. He did not speak words 
of trustfulness while nothing in the heart corre- 
sponded to them. And so we have here a Divine 
illumination of the inner life of the Master, and of 
His outlook into the future. Trust in regard to 
the mystery of the life beyond was a real part 
of the life of Jesus. The secret of the eternal 
world was not to His human mind perfectly laid 
open. 

In the nature of things this limitation of know- 
ledge was a necessity to one like Jesus. The 
Divine purpose was to bring that holy life to its 
fulness through the discipline of trying experience, 
a process which cannot be without the mystery and 
trial that make the experience. In other words, two 
incompatibilities cannot be made to exist in one 
life. And so a Son of Man could not be in one 
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to whom no mystery existed and no need of 
humble trust. | 

Again, one cannot estimate how much our human 
life owes, of charm of educative power and of 
sanctifying influence, to the great mystery that 
surrounds it. Every living man has the sense, if 
not of the mystery from which he has come, yet 
of the mystery into which he goes. One of the 
great universals of human experience is the fact 
that a man cannot but contemplate the inevitable 
end of his earthly existence. “It is appointed 
unto men once to die.” We must go out one by 
one, at the Unseen Call, from this strange life 
which we so little understand into one that is 
stranger. What awaits us there of new conditions 
and spiritual surprise we know not, and the purest 
and holiest cannot tell us. “From that bourne no 
traveller returns” to reveal its secret. We wist- 
fully peer into the mystery which comes so near to 
us, and yet refuses to lift its veil to our utmost 
entreaties. 

We can conceive of few facts which so tend to 
save a human soul from the grasp of materialism 
and sensuality as that sense of the certain and yet 
mysterious future. In our maddest moods that 
sense cries check to our hot impulses. In the 
dullest and most sunken moments, when the higher 
life seems drunken with sleep, that sense penetrates 
our spirit with its sharp appeal, “ Awake, thou that 
sleepest.”. And, further, an essential refinement 
and charm is given to our earthly relationships by 
the fact that we hold them on such brief tenure, and 
yet, as we are persuaded, on an everlasting leasehold, 
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even though on terms not yet to be disclosed. 

_ The sanctities of home and kinship receive their 
finest bloom and fragrance from the mysteriousness 
of that future life in which we are led to believe 
they shall be perfected. It is not too much to say 
that if all the mystery which surrounds our future 
were to be dispelled, and all the details of that 
world to come to be set out, specified, and 
catalogued, not only would much of life’s whole- 
some discipline be lost, but also the greater part of 
life’s interest would vanish and its finest essence 
evaporate. 

Thus it becomes incredible, judging from the 
ground of human nature as we see the Divine 
discipline dealing with it, that our Lord Jesus 
in His experience should be denied the sanctifying 
influence of this blended trial and delight that 
comes from the sense of a mysterious future. 

The undoubted fact of our Lord’s reticence in 
regard to the future world has scarcely been duly 
appreciated. Of the certainty of a world to come 
He has no doubt. He speaks with assured know- 
ledge and authority of the blessedness of the 
righteous in that unseen world, and in the same 
commanding tones declares the unspeakable woe 
of the unrighteous. But of the where and the 
how of that eternal spiritual existence He gives 
us no single word. 

The Jews of our Lord’s time had their ideas of 
the future life, not, however, by any means fixed 
and definite, but rather formless and vague. 
According to Dr. Charles,! they conceived of (1) 

1 Eschatology, chap. xi, 


a 
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a Paradise the abode of the blessed in the unseen 
world; (2) a Hades, the intermediate abode of 
the departed, sometimes for both righteous and 
wicked, and sometimes thought of as the abode 
of the wicked only ; (3) a Tartarus, the intermediate 
place of punishment for the fallen angels; and (4) 
a Gehenna, the final place of punishment for the 
wicked. The ideas of the Jews were still influenced 
by earlier notions, some of which can be traced 
back to early Semitic heathenism ; but these ideas 
were in process of being moralised by and 
approximated to truer conceptions of spiritual 
nature. 

Hence the uncertain and often conflicting beliefs 
regarding the world to come current in our Lord’s 
day. And it is important to observe that to 
these current ideas Jesus gives no kind of sanction 
or endorsement. He follows a path all His own, 
not swayed for a moment by the thoughts that 
alternately illumined and confused the minds of 
His contemporaries. He stands on the essential 
spiritual reality of the life to be. 

Both the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel 
reveal our Lord’s certainty that He would be 
reunited with the disciples in the larger, better 
life of God’s eternal Kingdom. He looks forward, 
beyond all earthly fulfilments of His thought, to 
the fulness of joy in the Marriage Supper of the 
Lamb. And He knows that of that future life 
He Himself will be the centre, and fellowship 
with Him the divinest fact. “In My Father’s 
house are many abiding-places: if it were not 
so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a 
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place for you; that where I am there ye may be 
also” (John xiv. 2, 3). And in the intercessory 
prayer our Lord expresses His own fervent long- 
ing, “Father, I will that they also, which Thou 
hast given Me, may be with Me where I am; that 
they may behold My glory, which Thou hast given 
me: for Thou lovest Me before the foundation of 
the world” (John xvii. 24). 

Even here we are conscious of an atmosphere 
of mystery. He speaks with the confidence of 
one who knows beyond a doubt the spiritual con- 
ditions of the future life; but of its place and 
‘form, what we might without irreverence call its 
geography, He gives no hint. “Many abiding- 
places,’—ample room for all, and fullest provision 
for every spiritual need of living souls. But 
beyond that, no word. Probably if our Lord 
knew, He would not have chosen to divulge the 
secret; for He understood too well how God’s 
purpose involves a mystery here for us. 

This word of trust from the departing spirit 
of our Lord reveals to us one other point in which 
He was, by His own voluntary self-surrender, one 
with His brethren. Heaven and the life of 
heaven were intense realities to Jesus; but the 
way of passage into that new life, the experience 
which a human soul must encounter in the unseen 
abode of departed spirits, the demands which that 
world, with its possibilities of surprise, may make 
upon it, were involved in a mystery where the Son 
can but say, “ Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My Spirit.” 

In regard, again, to the other and darker side 
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of the unseen world, our Lord has left us no 
detailed description. Unspeakable horror of that 
world to come for the impenitent and disobedient 
reveals itself in all that He teaches us regarding 
it. His vision of sin and unbelief, and spiritual 
insensibility, was most penetrating. And yet the 
figures He employs to describe that dismal state 
are not designed to convey definite instruction 
concerning it, but are rather, so to speak, thrown 
out to suggest its horror. “The worm that dieth 
not, and the fire that never shall be quenched” 
(Mark ix. 43-48). “Weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth.” “The outer darkness” (Matt. 
xxv. 30). He compares the spiritual corruption and 
dissolution of that dark experience to the valley 
of Hinnom outside Jerusalem, where all the refuse 
of the city and the bodies of criminals were cast, 
and where the cleansing fires never ceased to send 
up their smoke to heaven. All the accumulated 
horror of His holy sense of sin and the mischief 
and corruption and agony which it works, were 
suggested by that word “Gehenna.” He could 
but glance at that awful process where God dealt 
with hardened perverted souls as men glanced, 
with awe and horror, at the loathsome spectacle 
outside the walls of Jerusalem, It were profitable 
for a man to make the utmost sacrifice of all that 
makes life good to live, even to the plucking out 
of the right eye or the cutting off of the right 
hand, rather than to be cast into that loathly 
Gehenna (Matt. v. 29-30). 

On the brink of that river which divided Him 
from the unknown life beyond, our Lord commits 
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Himself into the Father’s hands, and the fact is 
an abiding inspiration to our life and our faith. 

~The finest Christian assurance that can be ; 
gathered from human experience is that all our 
life here and all possible life beyond are alike in 
the hands of the Father. The Divine hands, 
“stretching out of darkness moulding man,” 
are ever upon man and all his circumstance, 
making “all things to work together for good”; 
and in the unseen, the Divine care for our spirit 
will be closer, more vital, and more manifest. 
Through all the surprise of that strange passage, 
in all the spiritual ordeal of that pure presence, 
the hands of the Father will guide and sustain 
His children. And for all those whom we so 
wistfully and fearfully follow into the unknown,— 
the callous, careless, wayward souls, those carried 
away in folly’ mad career, and the troubled, 
wearied, overborne, and desperate,—we rest in the 
knowledge that there they too will find the hands 
of the Father, sternly breaking up the spirit, if need 
be, until it knows itself, and tenderly unravelling 
the tangled skein that life has become by folly 
and wilfulness. “He will perfect that which 
concerneth us, and not forsake the work of His 
own hands,” 

All this Christian hope and confidence has been 
inspired by that last.act of trust which was the 
perfecting of the human life of Jesus. By nothing 
so much as by His own trustfulness has He thrown 
the Divine light upon all the intimations of im- 
mortality which lie in the intuitions and longings 
of men. Like His brethren, He, too, was content 
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to go out to the unseen, trusting Himself to the 
strong tender hands of the infinite Father. He 
found His solace there in the knowledge that 
beneath Him were the “everlasting arms.” Such 
trust was no new experience to Jesus. He was 
but doing in the hour of death what He had done 
every hour of His life. He always knew Him- 
self sustained and strengthened and guided by 
the hands of God. “I live,” He said, “by the 
Father ” (John vi. 57). He would not tempt God 
by any reckless show of faith; but not because 
He doubted His power, for in the Divine Fatherly 
hands He could and did ever trust. 

We must give due weight to this most significant 
utterance of Jesus also, because nothing can more 
powerfully confirm our faith in God when all the 
implications of it are woven into our thought. 
We know what He was. The name by which we 
call Him does not matter now if we see the 
essential worthiness of the life He lived among us. 
And fe died trusting in the Unseen Father. He 
went to sleep resting His weary head on the Divine 
bosom. And we have a right to declare that it is 
one of the deepest impossibilities of life that one 
like Jesus could be so deeply mistaken about God. 
He knew the Father. And to think that He put 
His trust in one that was not, that His cry of loving 
confidence went up into an empty heaven where 
there was no living ear to receive it and no loving 
heart to answer it, is simply impossible. 

We may build our life on that trust of Jesus, 
may find the deepest ground of our confidence in His 
confidence. We worship the God of Jesus. We 
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believe in Him in whom our Saviour put His trust. 
In days when faith in the unseen and spiritual is 
not easy, it is good to remember that our faith is 
not the fancy of imperfect human minds. It is 
sanctioned, commended to us by the personal faith 
as well as the living word of the Man Christ Jesus. 
We walk in the path of faith which He trod before 
us. We trust in God, we build all our life on 
Jesus, because He has bidden us so to do; and 
because when we follow His word all life, all duty, 
and all destiny are illuminated with divinest light. 
Our Saviour says, “ Believe in God, believe also in 
Me” (John xiv. 1); and we desire in life and 
death to keep His word. 


CHAPTER XI 


_ PROCESS OF GROWING KNOWLEDGE 
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*“Man eretore thus conditioned, must expect 
He could not what he knows now know : at first 5 
What he considers that he knows to-day — 
Come but to-morrow he will find misknown ; 
Getting increase of knowledge, since he learns 
Because he lives, which is to be a man, 
Set to instruct himself by his past self.” 


Browninec, ‘‘A Death in the Desert.” 


CHAPTER XI, 
PROCESS OF GROWING KNOWLEDGE. 


AN being what he is, a soul under training, 

in process of making, a spirit with Divine 

affinities not yet realised, cannot but be subjected 

to limited knowledge. His knowledge of life and 

of God must be gradually acquired, arrived at by 

earnest search in the midst of things unknown and 

mysterious. In his experience the darkness, the 

dawn, and the morning twilight must precede the 
full daybreak. 

Is it, indeed, possible to conceive of a true 
human life which does not involve growth in 
knowledge? What would be the effect of a life 
suddenly appearing in the midst of us endowed 
with all knowledge and fixed in an impossibility of 
learning more? Such a life would be without 
interest, without value, without inspiration for any 
living soul, if not a source of mental and moral 
confusion. It would be utterly out of relation to 
anything human, something entirely apart and 
remote from humanity. Browning in his poem, “A 
Death in the Desert,’ puts into the mouth of the 
dying Apostle John a philosophy of this constant 
need of growth in our knowledge. The need of 
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gaining truth by our own inquiry and of holding it 
by our own strength of understanding, is the Divine 
“provision for keeping the soul’s prowess possible,” 
the necessary way of making that truth to be of 
such vital worth to us that it shall never be given 
up. The only way of progress is that man shall 
pass from old to new, from what seemed good to 
what now proves best. And progress is the dis- 
tinctive mark of humanity. For while “God is,” 
and the members of the animal creation “ are,” 


‘*Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be.” 


We shall not be surprised, then, if the Life of God 
Incarnate among men follows the course of all 
human development, so far as this is unaffected 
by self-will. We have no evidence that Jesus ever 
needed to outgrow mistakes, or to correct false im- 
pressions about God or human duty and destiny. 
So far as His knowledge went it was true, unper- 
verted by any evil tendencies of heart or mind. 
But yet we see plainly that it was growing 
knowledge, proceeding from less to more, and 
on some lines of human thought never wholly 
attaining. 

The study of our Lord’s joy (Chap. VIII.) fully 
warranted us in believing that life was to Him the 
most entrancing discovery of God, of Himself, and 
of His vocation; a constant exploration, ever yield- 
ing more delight, into the vast realms of the nature 
and purpose of the Unseen Father. One element 
of His supreme joy— above His fellows ”—was 
the growing realisation of the infinite Life and 
boundless Love of God. The process of this 
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growth in the knowledge of God was vitally 
associated with the increase of His own self-know- 
ledge; and if we reverently throw back upon the 
thirty years in Nazareth the light we gain from the 
brief but vivid experience between the Baptism 
and Calvary, a magnificent process of mental and 
spiritual history, of continuous development that 
persisted to the end of His earthly career, may not 
indistinctly be traced. 

This process, so evident in the Synoptics and 
present in all the Gospels, has been somewhat 
obscured (1) by the habit of reading into the 
narratives of the infancy and youth of Jesus, and 
of the earlier part of our Lord’s ministry, a definite- 
ness which they do not truly contain; and (2) by 
the neglect to allow for the peculiar character of 
the Fourth Gospel. 

At this stage the Gospels must be examined to 
see how far, according to any of them, expression 
is given to our Lord’s Messiahship or Divine 
personality, either in the infancy narratives or in 
the record of the earlier part of His public 
ministry. This may be done without seeking to 
make any omission from the fourfold narrative. 
Criticism has its place, and will no doubt come to 
its own, whatever repugnance is felt and expressed 
with respect to it. Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, 
as conducted by Wendt, for example, is of service 
in showing that certain obvious and disconcerting 
phenomena in this Christian treasure are due to 
work done upon the Gospel by one possessed of 
inferior spiritual insight. But this being freely 
granted, it is possible that an examination of the 
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evangelic narratives as they stand may yield such 
a consistent and satisfying portraiture of our Lord 
that our confidence in the Synoptists as giving a 
trustworthy account of the process of growth in 
Jesus may be established, and at the same time 
our confidence in the Fourth Gospel as embodying 
a Divinely -illumined spiritual insight into the 
person and work of Jesus may be put beyond 
all question. 

In the prophecies made before the birth of 
Jesus we do not find any definite disclosure of 
the true dignity and glory of the Holy Child that 
was to be. The angel Gabriel at the Annuncia- 
tion (Luke i. 26-38) conveyed to Mary that her 
Son should be of exceptional greatness, and should 
bring abiding good to her country. The promises 
made to their fathers of great deliverance for 
Israel and a perpetual kingdom over Jacob should 
in some mysterious way be fulfilled by this Son 
of her womb. Such hopes would, no doubt, be 
more or less vaguely associated with the current 
expectation of a Messiah. But definite teaching 
in regard to that Messiah, or to the nature of His 
personality, is absent, and abundant room is left 
for her after doubt as the Son showed signs of 
going quite contrary to her conceptions of His 
greatness (Mark iii. 21, 31). The term Son of 
God would not necessarily convey to her mind 
any true idea of an Incarnation. The whole 
was deeply involved in mystery, before which 
she bowed in reverence and self-submission ; but 
nothing that could be called a positive disclosure 
of His person or mission was made. 
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The same is true of the angel’s appearance to 
Joseph (Matt. i, 18-21). The great mystery of 
the birth, the conception by the Holy Ghost, is 
declared, but the interpretation of the mystery is 
left to the future. The knowledge that all this 
was in fulfilment of prophecy (ver. 22) belongs to 
the later time when Jesus had truly declared 
Himself, and the facts of His life and death and 
resurrection had become the Christian tradition 
and heritage. 

Simeon and Anna hailed the birth of Jesus as 
the fulfilment of the great promises made to their 
nation (Luke ii. 22-38). They were assured, by 
spiritual intuition, quickened by the Divine life, 
that the best hopes cherished by loyal hearts of 
one who should be given as the Lord’s anointed 
for the consolation of Israel were to be fulfilled by 
this Holy Child; but they give no signs of any 
clearer conceptions as to His true personality. 
When wise men from the East rejoiced, and 
Herod trembled over the birth of the Child in 
Bethlehem, their thoughts did not reach to any 
idea of an Incarnation, but only, in the one case 
to the vaguest idea of the fulfilment in Him of 
the omens of the stars, and in the other to the 
most mundane anticipation of a possible kingly 
rival (Matt. ii. 1-11). 

In the story of the childhood nothing is re- 
corded of any thought in the parents beyond a 
wistful expectation of some future surprise of 
greatness. But the words of promise did not 
make Him to them more than their Son, of whom 
they expect obedience. His mother truly “kept 
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all these sayings in her heart,” but as yet 
she had no power to interpret them (Luke ii. 
33, 51). 

Coming to the testimony of John the Baptist 
to the Person of Jesus, it is extremely doubtful if 
his witness to the Divine significance of Jesus was 
so clear and definite as is commonly thought; and 
it is plain that no premature disclosure was made 
. to him as to the true dignity of Jesus as God’s 
Son. 

John was the forerunner of Jesus; but, according 
to the Synoptic Gospels, he never definitely refers 
to himself as such. He knows of One who is 
coming after him, greater and worthier than him- 
self, living in the power of, and baptizing with the 
energy of, the Holy Ghost (Matt. iii. 11, 12; 
Mark i, 2-8). But the idea of himself as the 
fulfiller of prophecy was not apparently before 
his mind. The Evangelists afterwards see the 
fact, and add it to the story of the Baptist’s work 
(Matt. iii. 3; Mark i. 2, 3; Luke iii. 4-6). 

The Fourth Gospel alone records that John 
declared that his work was to be that of a Voice 
crying in the wilderness, preparing the way of the 
Lord (i. 23), and that he proclaimed in the hear- 
ing of some of his disciples that Jesus was the 
Lamb of God that should bear away the sin of 
the world (i. 29, 35, 36). 

But even if this does truly record such a 
recognition by the Baptist of himself as the fulfiller 
of prophecy, it does not carry in it any definite 
conceptions as to the personality of Jesus, and we 
cannot think that John was able to convey any 
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true and adequate thought of Jesus as the Divine 
Sacrifice for human sin into the minds of our 
Lord’s disciples. And whatever great thoughts 
of a Calvary were stirring then in John’s mind, 
they were not inconsistent with the fact that later 
on he sent messengers to Jesus to ask whether He 
was truly the Messiah who was to come, or whether 
men must turn their thoughts and their hopes 
to some other (Matt. xi. 2, 3; Luke vii. 18-20). 
In the gloom of that prison-house, with evil 
rampant, with lust enthroned in high places, and 
with no sign of any deliverance to be wrought 
for himself, John’s magnificent confidence in 
Jesus as the great reformer and purifier of the 
nation wavered; but it is extremely unnatural to 
suppose that he had ever, in that early time, 
anticipated the grand self-disclosure afterwards 
made by our Lord. 

The Baptism was to Jesus a time of self- 
interpretation, in which His consciousness of Him- 
self was made more decisive and irrevocable; but 
the process of self-realisation, then coming to a new 
stage of fulfilment, was not accomplished without 
most searching conflict of soul. The temptation 
of the forty days was involved in His thinking out 
of the problems of His own personality, vocation, 
and destiny, while the question, “If Thou be the 
Son of God,” was keenly pressed upon mind and 
heart. It is significant, too, that during that long 
trial He never argues the question of His Divine 
dignity. He settles the temptation on the great 
moral ground of all humanity, and leaves the 
problem of the “if” to be solved by after-experience 
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(Matt. iii. 13-iv. 11; Mark i. 9-13; Luke iti. 21, 
22, iv. I-13). 

We find reason thus for reducing very consider- 
ably the definiteness of meaning often attributed 
to much of the earlier evangelic narratives. Still 
other declarations of the Baptist and of the 
disciples at their first interview with Jesus remain 
in the Fourth Gospel, and consequently the gradual 
growth of our Lord’s Christ-consciousness is not so 
manifest there as in the Synoptists. How account 
for that definiteness of declaration ? 

The facts as stated by the three far better 
harmonise with the after history of the disciples, 
and with their misconceptions and their utter 
stupefaction at the issue of our Lord’s ministry. 
We have already seen that only in years after His 
death did they really understand His teaching ; 
when they recognise that in words which they 
remembered Him to have spoken, but which they 
entirely failed to grasp at the time, He had made 
a true disclosure of Himself and His purpose. We 
can only explain, then, the sharpness of definition 
in the declarations of the Baptist, of Nathanael and 
the disciples generally, by supposing that the 
Evangelist in the act of focussing his own ideas 
as to our Lord’s dignity and work has focussed their 
ideas as well. “What once were points he now 
knew stars,’ and he attributes the vision of the 
stars to his fellow-disciples, and even to the gaunt, 
rugged soul of the great Herald. 

In two great passages the words of the Baptist 
and the thoughts of the Evangelist himself are 
blended in the most interesting manner. We have 
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no difficulty in separating the strands of teaching 
belonging respectively to John the Baptist and John 
the Apostle. In John i. 15-18, we may be 
sure that the 15th verse is the Baptist’s own witness. 
“This is He of whom I spake, He that cometh after 
‘me is become before me: for He was before me.” 
We may be equally sure that the next verses are the 
reflections of the writer, “for His fulness we all 
received, and grace for grace. For the law was given 
by Moses, and grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 
No man hath seen God at any time; the only-' 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared Him.” Such a declaration as to 
Christ’s personality and relationship to God was 
not to be expected in one like the Baptist. If 
that grand and true conception was his, then we 
shall not be able to understand our Lord’s words 
that “the least in the kingdom of heaven was 
greater than he.” The words, “ for He was before 
me,” do not carry such a definite avowal of Divine 
personality and pre-existence as they convey to 
our mind, and no doubt did express to the mind of 
the writer. And it is extremely difficult to know 
how far into the reported sayings of the Baptist 
and others the spiritual insight possessed by the 
Evangelist has been allowed to penetrate. But 
plainly we must be prepared to allow for such a 
possibility. 

Take, again, John iii. 23-36. Manifestly the 
Baptist is speaking in vers, 27-30, speaking with 
that magnificent self-renunciation which was his 
truest glory, “He must increase, but I must 
decrease.” The whole tone and spirit of the words 
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lead us to feel that the greatest prophet of the 
old dispensation had not been untouched with the 
fire of that baptism which he foretold Jesus would 
bring. But from the 31st verse we find expressed 
the truth which the Evangelist has seen in the 
course of a living experience of Divine power in 
Christ, with whom he has held spiritual fellow- 
ship. The whole atmosphere of the words is of a 
later time, a time when the widespread rejection 
of Jesus has been accomplished (ver. 32), and when 
those who have believed in Him have become sure 
of His Divine authority, and have received His 
testimony, and “have set their seal to this, that 
God is true” (ver. 33). 

The same addition of the writer’s own reflections 
is found in the account of our Lord’s teaching to 
Nicodemus (John iii. 1-22). It is almost certain 
that the Evangelist himself is speaking from the 
13th verse and onwards, although it is possible 
they may record some well-remembered utterances 
of Jesus which John has preserved as a spiritual 
treasure for all time. 

The declaration made by Nathanael (John i. 49) 
bears a definiteness in the narrative which it was 
far from possessing in his own mind. He gives 
expression to his feeling which the other disciples 
also share, that here is the one who is to fulfil all 
the best hopes of their nation; but the declaration 
of Christ’s Sonship did not approach an anticipation 
of the great declaration of Czsarea Philippi. 

We cannot but see that a process of idealisation 
has been itt some measure at work, transforming 
the early scenes in which the Evangelist took part, 
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So vividly did the faith at which after long experi- 
ence he had arrived colour and heighten his own 
thoughts, that he unconsciously transfers the colours 
and intensities to those earlier declarations, and 
into their tentative expressions of a nascent faith 
he pours his own matured conceptions of the Divine 
Master. We may understand and sympathise with 
this process in the Evangelist by a comparison 
with the manner and method of Browning. The 
modern poet frankly dramatises in his poems, and 
specifically warns his readers against supposing that 
the sentiments he ascribes to his characters may 
legitimately be credited to himself. And yet when 
he warms to his work his own attitude to life and 
God cannot but find vigorous expression. Even 
when he believes he is most faithfully and closely 
dramatising and putting himself into the mind of a 
Paracelsus or a Blougram, an Andrea del Sarto, a 
Pope, or an Apostle John, yet the man behind the 
poet cannot be repressed. And so no reasonable 
conception of the Divine inspiration, such as the 
Evangelist undoubtedly possessed, will hinder us 
from believing that when he was absorbed in the 
task of recording the expressions of faith given by 
Christ’s disciples in the old days when they first 
came under His gracious influence, his own full- 
bodied faith, formed and matured in the stress of 
Christian service and suffering, pressed itself into 
the record and left no standing-ground for 
immaturity. The seer cannot keep his own later 
vision out of the narrative. What he now under- 
stands and realises throws such a vivid light on 
these bygone scenes and these almost-forgotten 
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words, that he cannot write them in dull prose, but 
must touch them with the poetry of life eternal. 
He simply cannot shut out from this record of the 
holy life the revelation God has made to him 
during his prolonged experience: 


‘¢Fed through such years, familiar with such light, 
Guarded and guided still to see and speak.” 


Such a view of these early chapters of John’s 
Gospel makes them of intensest interest to the 
Christian heart. We can trace in his pages the 
process of revelation still continued after the 
majority of the Evangelists and first disciples had 
fallen asleep. We have in this brief memoir not 
a photograph of Jesus, but a portrait. The success- 
ful portrait painter must be able to see not only 
the features and form of his subject but his soul, 
not only the outer but the inner being of the man, 
and then he can paint what everyone recognises 
as a true portrait. John was the Christian artist ; 
and though he may at times give to the words of 
the witnesses a depth and a maturity which they 
did not and could not then possess, yet we know 
that His witness to the Master is true. If Peter 
or Matthew could have read the Fourth Gospel, 
they would have recognised there the true linea- 
ments of their Lord. They might not remember 
that He so early spoke in exactly the terms 
which now they read, but no note was struck 
discordant with His teaching as they remembered 
it. The whole portrait was true to life. There 
before them was Jesus indeed, whom they had 
loved and worshipped but so little understood in— 
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the days of old, Jesus glorified, His true majesty 
no longer veiled and obscured by their dulness and 
ignorance. And, truly, the most mature expression 
of faith attributed to the disciples in their early 
days of association with Him could not reach to 


-the sober truth of His personality. The more 


clearly Christian investigation can discover the 
process by which the fourth Evangelist’s portrait 
of Jesus has come to be, the more the interest of 
the revelation given by it will be heightened and 
enhanced, and the more will the mystic pages be 
endeared to the devout heart. The great surprise, 
after all, is that no incongruity with the account 
given by the three has been produced by the 
artist-spirit in one like this Christian seer. 

We accept, then, the account given by the 
Synoptists, notably by St. Mark, as true to the 
actual order in which our Lord’s consciousness was 
developed and the disclosure of His personality 
made. 

That Jesus did claim Messiahship is beyond 
question. Harnack summarily states his view of 
the discussion, and declares that the attempt to 
show that Jesus did not claim to be the Messiah, 
“wrenches off its hinges what is told us by the 
Evangelists.” And we may say the same as to His 
claims of a unique Sonship. 

But the knowledge of Himself as the Messiah 
and as the Son of God was not given to Him all 
at once and mechanically. It grew in Him, and 
only by the fact that our Lord did in these 
respects grow in knowledge can certain features of 
amazement, consternation, and anguish that marked 
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His later history be explained. The idea, once 
common, now passing away, that our Lord neces- 
sarily knew all things without learning them, is most 
seriously embarrassed and, indeed, utterly con- 
founded when it comes to Gethsemane and the 
Cross. And Christian thinkers must take all the 
facts of our Lord’s human experience and make 
their theory of His humanity wide enough and 
simple enough to include and contain them. 
_ We trace in the life of Jesus three stages: 
1. That in which He was a dutiful Son of God, 
with no clear consciousness of any unique dignity 
in Himself, either of Messiahship or of Divine 
personality, but in which His knowledge of life, 
of duty, and of God deepened and increased day 
by day. 

2. The stage in which He came to a definite 
assurance of both Messiahship and Divine Sonship. 
We regard these two assurances as one in His 
experience. 

3. The remaining stage, in which was gradually 
disclosed to Him all that was involved in true 
spiritual Messiahship and Divine personality. 

These stages are not to be sharply divided from 
one another. They blend, merge each into the 
other, like the colours of the rainbow, the violet 
and the indigo, the yellow and the orange. Of 
no human experience can it be said, up to this 
point no thought or knowledge of a certain truth, 
and from this point onward no doubt, hesitancy, or 
imperfection in the knowledge. Nature does not 
proceed by leap and outbreak, but by growth. 
And the experience of our Lord follows nature. 
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“I. Of the first stage we have only a very scanty 
record, and yet one that is priceless, and amply 
sufficient to enable us to conceive the whole life of 
Jesus as a unity. The brief and pregnant words 
given in St. Luke’s Gospel (ii. 40-52) are no 


chance survival of some feature of our Lord’s early 


life which has no vital connection with anything 
recorded of the later life. And seeing that from 
all that might have been recorded of those wonder- 
ful years so little is given, the fact that these 
features are preserved is surely most significant, for 
all that are susceptible to evidence, of the Divine 
hand upon the Evangelists in the work they 
undertook, and which according to their own 
genius they carried out. 

The youth of Jesus was one that “ waxed strong 
in spirit,’ that increased in the feeling of life’s 
meaning and responsibility, gaining power to 
respond to all that was noble in the world and to 
antagonise all that was ignoble. His feeling for 
life was a growing experience in which the old 
was continually over-passed and the way prepared 
for the larger and fuller. His life though “ filled 
with wisdom” was yet one that “increased in 
wisdom and in stature, and in favour with God and 
man.” Body and mind developed together, gain- 
ing power and flexibility, the one by all natural 
healthy exercise, the other by learning from 
parents, teachers, and companions, by experiment 
and study. In the simplicity of His life He bore 
upon Him increasingly the beauty of holiness. 
“The grace of God was upon Him.” 

How far these carried that growing mind into 
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the infinity of things who shall even conjecture, 
and who can place a limit to the possibility? 
Simplicity of heart ever reaches far,and we may 
believe that a mind so pure would enter many a 
region of thought and understanding which would 
be locked and barred against the average human 
childhood and youth, and we may be sure His 
spirit visited many a place in His life’s journey 
before in actual experience He came to it. We 
may shrink from the suggestion of Dr. John Caird 
in one of his early sermons, that “even the smiles 
of His infancy, may we not almost say, were 
darkened by the anticipated anguish of death, and 
in the very slumbers of the cradle He already in 
fancy hung upon the Cross.” We like to think 
of the Cradle as free from the bitterness of the 
Cross; and yet who shall say how soon that dark 
prevision was not so much imposed as seized 
upon by that unperverted spirit? But all such 
forecasts and forebodings would only be brief 
passing glimpses and suggestions of the future as 
He began to enter into the feeling of His unique 
place in the Father’s purpose. These were pre- 
paratory years, in which He was gradually led to 
understand Himself, and prepared to receive that 
revelation of His work which should “in the 
fulness of the times” be given. His mother 
Mary, who held in her heart many great secrets, 
could not tell to Him more than she herself 
understood ; but what she could and possibly did 
tell Him may have been most fruitful in His life 
and most vital in His after self-interpretation. 

But the chief feature of those briefly recorded 
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years is the normal growth of religious experience 
in Jesus. He came by sure and stately process of 
thought and feeling to know God. As soon as 
self-consciousness was reached, that great stage of 
individual history when he learns to say “I,” God 
had a clear way to the mind and heart of His Son. 
The Divine life closely encompasses every human 
infancy, and unless the childhood is grossly biassed 
and violated it comes sweetly and naturally to 
believe in God and to rest in His protection. 
And we are sure that to The Child the beauty of 
the earth and the growing flowers, the rising and 
setting of the sun, the changing face of the moon, 
the beaming love of His parents, all good and 
beautiful things around, and all glad thoughts in 
His own heart in response to the wonder and 
mystery of life, spoke of God, the great, the good, 
the holy God. Early this young soul sought the 
Lord and found Him, knew Him, rejoiced in Him, 
lived in Him; and during the after years, while 
subject to His parents, He was more deeply 
subject unto God. 

Jesus reveals the normal experience of all 
human childhood and youth, the natural path by 
which all children ought to come to the knowledge 
of God, And though every way is good by which 
men come to the Father, although the way of 
struggle and cataclysm, wrestlings in darkness and 
pain, and the sudden breaking of light on the 
enraptured spirit, is the way appointed for some, 
yet no discovery of God is so awe-inspiring, so 
subduing or so gladsome, as the gradual awakening, 
the beautiful growing into God, as we awake to all 
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great and noble things, and grow into all our life. 
That was pre-eminently the way of Jesus. 

2. The second stage is the culmination of the 
first and the initiation of the third. It includes 
our Lord’s experience in the baptism and tempta- 
tion, and so has already fallen to be considered. 
The significance of the baptism was its decisive 
place in the development of Jesus. From that 
time our Lord knew Himself as the Messiah, 
because He knew Himself as in a unique sense the 
Son of God. The temptation was the testing and 
the triumph of this newly-established consciousness. 

In the first stage of His growing knowledge 
Jesus never doubted His call to be an obedient 
Son of His Father, and He felt in Himself the 
living impulse to serve God and help His fellows. 
But as He lived out that obedience and realised a 
life which, whether by omission or commission 
“knew no sin,” He began to apprehend the 
significance of His obedience and devotion and of 
the unique character of His sinless life. Sur- 
rounded by men who in a thousand ways, and 
often unconsciously, evinced an underlying con- 
sciousness of demerit and sin, He knew Himself 
by contrast, for He was conscious of no sinfulness, 
and vainly searched His mind and heart for any 
such cause for shame. And as that contrast was 
sharpened by extended experience the significance 
for Messiahship of these facts in Himself dawned 
and finally broke upon Him. He knew Himself 
as a Son of God, and inevitably and by natural 
process He rose into the consciousness of His 
dignity as The Son, and so the marvel of His own 
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essential relationship to God, and its meaning for 
the work He had been sent to do, was revealed to 
Him. In the baptism the witness of His own 
growing thought, which was also a revelation of 
God, received a most striking confirmation, which 
made doubt for ever impossible, when the Divine 


voice spoke to His deepest soul, “This is My 


beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” (Matt. 
ii, 16, 173 Mark i. 10, 11; Luke iii, 21, 22). 

From this time nothing can be plainer than our 
Lord’s certainty of His calling and dignity. With 
all doubts resolved and all hesitancy removed He 
went on His way as the Messiah and as God’s 
Son, lived out the assurance and increasingly made 
it manifest in all His bearing, in the way He 
accepted homage and claimed to be the absolute 
disposer of all human destiny. From that path 
He never looked back, but pursued it right on to 
its human and Divine issues. Before His judges, 
at the last, He made that claim which resounds 
through history. After the complete break-down 
of the suborned witnesses, the high priest put to 
Jesus Himself the decisive question, “ Art Thou the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” And Jesus 
answered, “J am.” On that evidence He was 
condemned. He died rather than refuse the name 
of God’s Son (Matt. xxvi. 63, 64; Mark xiv. 
61, 62; Luke xxii. 66-71). And that assurance 
of His unique dignity may be traced back from 
that point up to His baptism. 

All through the years of His public ministry, 
then, He knew Himself. And yet He did not at 
once declare either His Sonship or His Messiah- 
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ship. Partly because God’s method always is to 
lead men on to see rather than to directly com- 
municate knowledge (if that, indeed, be a possibility), 
and our Lord followed the Divine method because 
He followed the Divine Spirit. But mainly 
because He had yet His problems to solve as to 
both the Messiahship and Sonship. All was not 
yet plain with respect to their significance and 
consequence, and in these great spiritual facts of 
the Divine relationship and the human Saviour- 
hood He had still much to explore. As in realms 
of scientific discovery the surer the standing of the 
investigator in the principles and leading facts of 
his science the more he finds to discover and to 
correlate with those already possessed, so we 
venture to believe it was with our Lord. He 
knew the Divine verities of Himself and His work, 
for God had spoken to His soul in a way He 
could never forget and never mistake. But He had 
yet to see the bearing of other truths on the 
problem of His life, other facts not yet arrived at 
must be fitted in to those of which He was so 
divinely sure. And these new realities and 
situations could only be understood and dealt with 
as they were met in the course of an actual 
experience. And so— 

3. We are led on to the third stage or series 
of stages, in which all that was involved in Divine 
personality and Messiahship was gradually dis- 
closed to Him. Revelation was made in His 
case as in ours to trust and fidelity. © Faithful to 
the light He possessed, His life opened to the 
larger light and clearer. “The glory of going on” 
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was realised by the perfect Son. The way leads 
into the highway. The path of duty is ever the 
way to glory in all human experience; for, as 
Tennyson sings, 
“He that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 

Through the long gorge to the far light has won 

His path upward, and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled, 

Are close upon the shining tablelands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun.” 
And we can trace in the experience of Jesus times 
of special revelation, when the soul emerges from 
the strong upward climb through the long gorge 
and comes upon the “ shining tablelands,” of God. 

In dealing with our Lord’s experience of joy, 
we saw something of the process of His growth in 
knowledge. At atime of wondrous new revelation 
to Himself and of Himself, He “rejoiced in 
spirit,” or as the Revised Version reads, “in the 
Holy Spirit’? (Luke x. 21). That Spirit was 
their revealing to Jesus the glory of His nature 
as God’s Son and the possibilities in Him and 
through Him for all mankind. Rejoicing in 
this access of knowledge, He calls on the disciples 
to rejoice with Him. “Blessed are the eyes which 
see the things that ye see: for I say unto you, that 
many prophets and kings desired to see the things 
which ye see, and saw them not; and to hear the 
things which ye hear, and heard them not” (Luke 
28. 24), 
The incident at Czsarea Philippi has universally 

been regarded as an epoch in the self-disclosure 
of Jesus (Matt. xvi. 13-20; Mark viii. 27-30; 
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Luke ix. 18-22). Perhaps it has not been so 
commonly recognised as a time of self-interpreta- 
tion to Jesus. In the realm of faith and knowledge 
“no man liveth to himself.” He cannot pursue an 
independent course, regarding not the thought of 
his fellows. He is perforce involved in the organ- 
ism of mind, and his assurance needs for its 
establishment and growth the declared conviction 
of other individuals and of the commonwealth. 
Truth gains new authority over him by its rever- 
beration in other minds concerned with the same 
problems. And, similarly, we trace in our Lord 
Himself at that time of self-searching, a real 
gratitude to Peter and the other disciples for the 
confirmation they gave to His own growing thought 
about Himself. 

We cannot but imagine our Lord as thinking 
much about His Person and Vocation, whither He 
was tending, and what was to be the issue of all 
the mysterious experience, and whether the life He 
lived was recognisably one of Messiahship. He 
had never declared Himself to His disciples as the 
Messiah. He left that disclosure to the great 
revealer, Life, as it unfolded event after event. 
But He wondered about Himself; and Luke records 
that at this time of self-interpretation “He was 
alone praying” (Luke ix. 18). And when Peter 
broke into that joyful confession, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” our Lord 
rejoiced both in the substance of the faith expressed, 
combining vitally the Messiahship with the essen- 
tial Sonship, and in the fact that the faith of the 
disciples was at one with His own. What was 
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growing mightily in Himself He finds is growing 
surely in them too, and as the result of what they 
had seen and known. Their faith rested on no 


external authority, not even the authority of His 


own word to them; for He had expressly abstained 
from declaring the truth for them to receive. It 
was the work of the Divine Spirit in Him and in © 
them. “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jona: for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
My Father which is in heaven.” 

We must regard this incident as revealing what 
we may call the ripening of our Lord’s conviction 
in respect to Himself and His work. The assur- 
ance had been in His life, and no one can say how 
far back into His earthly existence it did not reach. 
The seeds lay in His youthful mind; and the varied 
influences of His experience, in which the Spirit 
of God was ever working, had been causing the 
seeds to germinate and grow. The young shoots 
appeared—the plant, the green corn; and now the 
time had come for the full corn in the ear. Our 
Lord’s life was ripening to the harvest. 

The fact also cannot be too deeply regarded, 
that immediately after this decisive conversation 
with His disciples He degan to tell them that the 
end of all His faithfulness would be the Cross. 
We are directly led, then, to inquire into the way 
by which our Lord grew in the knowledge of His 
own fate at the hands of men. 

Nowhere in all the history of Jesus is the pro- 
cess of growth more plainly seen, and nowhere 
does the recognition of a process bring more 
salutary illumination of the Gospel story. Unless 
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there be a growth in our Lord’s knowledge of His 
own coming death, the narrative of the Evangelists 
is a hopeless enigma, and the life depicted there a 
show of reality, the mere simulation of a human 
experience, 

We saw reason, earlier in this chapter, to dissent 
from the suggestion that the shadow of the Cross 
haunted the childhood and youth of Jesus and 
even darkened His cradle, while we left the way 
open for a more than ordinary penetration as He 
grew in wisdom and in understanding of life. But 
when we see our Lord living in the public eye, we 
discover that He is not long before He is sure of 
suffering in the way of His vocation. He prepared 
for it, even as He summoned others to it. He 
entered upon a life of homeless wandering, of 
constant renunciation, of self-consuming ministry. 
But He does not appear to have anticipated the 
extremest suffering, still less His death at the 
hands of His own people. He cherished a large 
hope that the people would truly accept His 
teaching, correct their false Messianic anticipations 
by His own more spiritual conception, and acknow- 
ledge Him as their true Deliverer. But later on 
it grew clear to Him that from the leaders of the 
nation, and most of all from the religious leaders, 
He could expect nothing but bitter hatred, while 
the people were only ready for an _ external 
Messiah who would claim and secure their rights 
and liberties, and tolerate or ignore their sins and 
neglect of duty. Rejection of His claims and of 
Himself began to loom large before Him. — 

He was familiar with the history of Old Testa- 
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ment saints and prophets suffering for their faith- 
fulness. The pathetic figure of the Man of Sorrows, 
despised and rejected and acquainted with grief, 
bearing the sins of men, must often have led Him 
face to face with the problem of His own. future. 
And the New Testament narrative clearly indicates 
that it was when John the Baptist was laid in a 
martyr’s grave that the certainty was increasingly 
forced on Jesus that in the fate of His forerunner 
He might read His own. His time here would be 
short and His life would come to a violent end; 
and so He gave Himself to prepare for that issue, 
and from that time concentrated His work on the 
disciples, who should represent Him and carry on 
His mission in the near future. Persistently He 
sought for solitude for Himself and His followers 
(Mark vi. 31, 45, vii. 24), and soon “ He began to 
teach them,” probably in gentle insinuations and 
in veiled language as they were able to bear it, 
“that the Son of Man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected by the elders, and the chief priests, 
and the scribes, and be killed, and after three days 
rise again” (Mark vili. 31). 

The issue was becoming clear to Piimneclt that 
He must die; but there was no shrinking. He 
rather ee forward to accomplish His Divinely- 
appointed task. He was straitened, pressed upon 
with intolerable pressure, in the spirit, until His 
baptism was accomplished (Luke xii. 50). His 
burning desire was “to finish” His work, to bring 
it to its true issue and consummation. The way 
of the Cross was the only way for Him. But also 
He was growingly sure that His life, sacrificed 
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willingly as it should be if God so ordered it, would 
be the Divine means of human salvation. How, 
He did not see; but God would do His own work 
in His own way, and He could and would trust 
all His path to the Father. 

All the Gospels bear witness to our Lord’s cer- 
tainty that His death, inevitable as it was, should 
yet be the means of deliverance and life to man- 
kind. “For even the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many” (Mark x. 45). “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit” (John xii. 24). 
These words, spoken as they were, testify to the 
clearest prevision on the part of our Lord of His 
fate, and of a holy and Divine purpose in and 
behind it all. 

Our Lord was sure of the vital place of His 
sacrifice in the Divine plan for the world’s redemp- 
tion. At the close of His parable of the Vineyard 
and the Husbandmen He plainly forecasts His own 
rejection and violent death at the hands of the 
Jewish people (Mark xii. 1-11); but so far from 
this being a frustration of God’s purpose, it 
should be the very fulfilment of it. “Have ye not 
read this Scripture, The stone which the builders 
rejected is become the head of the corner: this is 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes ?” 
The chief corner-stone in the beneficent design of 
the great Architect, in the temple He was to raise 
among humanity, was the Rejected One, He 
Himself, the Heir, the Son of the Father; and by — 
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_ virtue of that willing sacrifice He should take His 
true place, His commanding, sustaining place, in 
the Divine plan. 

With great desire our Lord desired to eat the 
Passover with His disciples. He was possessed at 
that time with the sense that He was to fulfil the 
Passover idea, saw the essential significance of all 
His life and suffering, and was persuaded that His 
mediatorial death was to be the Divine seal set 
upon the new covenant with mankind (Matt. xxvi. 
17-29; Mark xiv. 16-25; Luke xxii. 14-20). 
To that death as a sacrifice which should avail 
for the redemption of men our Lord went joy- 
fully, as a bridegroom to meet his bride. He 
willingly would give Himself for a cause so near 
to God’s heart and so dear to His own. “No 
man taketh My life from Me, but I lay it down of 
myself” (John x. 18). But even then disturbing 
thoughts were in His contemplation of the path 
that lay ahead, indicating that He was still subject 
to a limitation of His knowledge, natural and yet 
deeply painful, revealing also that He was growing 
into a knowledge which had not before been His. 

We regard the prelude to the account of our 
Lord’s washing of the disciples’ feet (John xiii. 1-4) 
as embodying sentiments of Jesus which somehow, 
either by word or by gesture and bearing, found 
expression. Our Lord had come to a time and 
an experience when love for His disciples and 
trust in them could not be continued without the 
exercise of resolution. “ Having loved His own. 
which were in the world, He loved them unto the 
end.” Already He saw the hard set of their 
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sentiments regarding His kingdom. In spite of 
all His spiritual teaching those ideas were material 
still. They who had said so joyfully, “Thou art 
the Christ,’ were manifestly losing that glad con- 
fidence as they saw His way tending, so fatuously 
as it appeared, to a violent death. When they 
said “Christ,” they were thinking of the throne 
and not of the Cross, and they could not see yet 
that the only way, as well as the surest and 
divinest way, to the throne was by the Cross. 
And again our Lord set Himself to teach them 
that the true greatness and glory of His Kingdom 
lay in mutual service (John xiii. 12-17), and once 
again expressed His Divine willingness to do 
anything for the training of His disciples by 
stooping to wash their feet (John xiii. 5-12). 

Jesus marked defection in the hearts of all His 
followers, but in one He saw the formed and 
cherished purpose of treason; and what He saw 
threw Him back on the deepest ground of con- 
fidence in regard to the future of His Kingdom and 
to His own mission and destiny. “Jesus knowing 
that the Father had given all things into His 
hands, and that He came forth from God and goeth 
unto God” (vv. 2, 3). 

The evident shrinking of His disciples from Him, 
the instinctive manifestation of their judgment that 
He was pursuing a futile purpose, and the fact that 
one of those for whom He had laboured and prayed 
should betray Him, was a deep trouble to His soul 
(John xiii, 21). And when we follow His way 
on to Gethsemane and to Calvary we discover that 
His spirit was overwhelmed with an even deeper 
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trouble, arising clearly from the fact that some | 
elements of that experience not previously appre- 
hended were coming into His consciousness— 
elements so full of horror that they were able on 
the Cross to dim His feeling of the Father’s 
presence (Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34), and 
throughout all the prolonged trial of the Garden 
and the Hill demanded in Him the mightiest effort 
and travail to hold fast to His belief in the assured 
Divine value and efficacy of His death and sacrifice. 
If all was clear to the mind of the Saviour, if He 
was in possession of complete knowledge, the gospel 
narrative becomes unintelligible. 

We have seen that the horror of this experience 
was due in part to the sense of mystery which en- 
shrouded our Lord, and must further see (Chap. XII.) 
that it was due also to His full knowledge of some 
facts. We are now concerned with the elements 
that sprang from a growing knowledge, the coming 
upon Him of facts and experiences of which He 
had no clear prevision, the accumulating horror of 
the trial. In the fact that mystery enveloped our 
Lord’s death, that the trouble grew and accumulated, 
there lie compensations and mitigations. Merci- 
fully our Lord was spared some of the awfulness of 
being the world’s Saviour, in that a veil hid from 
His eyes some elements of the death which He 
had to endure, and He did not know how terrible 
was that storm until all its fury broke upon 
His stricken heart. 

One of these new and strange elements was 
surely the rapidity with which death was coming 
upon Him. His fate was so soon to be accom- 
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plished, while yet His young blood was flowing 
swiftly and the fulness of promise in Him had 
scarcely been accomplished. All was so untimely 
for Himself and also for His work, for the disciples 
were only beginning to understand His spirit and 
purpose. These facts, and the approach of death 
itself, were more vividly realised as the fatal hour 
drew near. But yet to fully explain the bewilder- 
ment and consternation of Jesus in face of death, 
deeper considerations are needed, such as are 
supplied by the fact of His growing knowledge 
blending with elements of mystery. He knew the 
thought of God and the sinfulness of man with an 
awful fulness and growing intensity of realisation, 
while yet much of the mystery of His own 
experience under the hand of God remained. He 
bore the pain of that strangely-mingled lot, sub- 
dued at last into a perfect human peace as He 
finally committed Himself into His Father’s 
hands. 

In the life of Jesus we cannot trace His growth 
into the full and perfect knowledge of life. To 
His last breath He felt the pressure of the mystery 
and the need for holy trust. We may even believe 
that in regard to His own personality and work 
something remained which should be revealed when 
He passed beyond the shadows involved in the 


bearing of human nature. If we may reverently 


follow our Lord into His re-entrance to that mystic 
“glory” which He “had with the Father before 
the world was,” we see from afar something of the 
inexpressible rapture as again He knew all, looked 
at life and God and Himself with purely Divine 
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eyes, and so saw, with a blessedness one with 
God’s own, “the travail of His soul.” 

The facts narrated in the Gospels make it 
_ certain that a process of growth in knowledge was 
an essential part of our Lord’s experience. And 
by this intimate sharing of our human lot He is 
brought unspeakably near to man. He is bone of 
our bone, flesh of our flesh, brain of our brain, 
heart of our heart. We worship Him as the 
perfect Son of Man, the Brother of our humanity. 
And yet as we contemplate the regal and Divine 
manner in which He trod that path of knowledge 
in absolute surrender to the Father’s will, we 
behold Him even more near to God. He is 
verily one with the Father, mind of His mind, 
will of His will, life of His life. And we 
worship Him as the perfect Son, the everlasting 
Son, of God the Father. 
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**On the one hand He lived in fellowship with God: He loved 
holiness and hated sin, and upon sin He passed God’s own judgment, 
in His soul and in His life. . . . On the other hand He was living 
in the deepest sympathy with men. He knew them through and 
through, as they were and as they ought to be, and rightly estimated 
the greatness of their evil. ... . He bore the fact and the weight of 
the world’s sin perpetually upon Him, as a burden that He could not 
lay down. . . . Vitally joined to God and man He was born to this 
abiding load: His very nature kept it upon Him.” 

W. N. CLARKE, 
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CHAPTER XIE 
EXPERIENCE OF FULL KNOWLEDGE. 


HE Gospels make it abundantly clear that 

Jesus lived a dependent life, a life in which 

prayer to the Father and surrender to His Holy 
Spirit were essential. 

John’s Gospel does not show us this feature in 
Jesus so prominently, but it gives us His teaching, 
than which nothing could be clearer. “I can of 
Mine own self do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and 
My judgment is righteous; because I seek not 
Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent 
Me” (John v. 30). “As the living Father sent 
Me, and I live because of the Father: so He that 
eateth Me, he also shall live because of Me” (John 
vi. 57). As truly as a man depended for illumina- 
tion and guidance, for spiritual sustenance and 
furtherance on the life of Jesus, so truly did Jesus 
depend on the life of the Father. 

These clear words also contain fullest indication 
that our Lord’s knowledge was morally con- 
ditioned. His judgment was right, not because of 
any inherent and mechanical infallibility, but 
because of His perfect obedience to the Father, 
His constant reference of all His judgments to 
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Him, His perfect freedom from all self-will. Christ 
ate of God (to use His own bold metaphors) by 
fellowship and obedience, and the obedience was 
both the necessary condition and the moral 
outcome of the fellowship. “He that sent Me 
is with Me: the Father hath not left Me alone; 
for I do always those things that please Him” 
(John viii. 29). And again our Lord says, “If ye 
keep My commandments, ye shall abide in My love 3. 
even as I have kept My Father’s commandments, 
and abide in His love” (John xv. 10). The fact 
is most inspiring, once we realise it, to all our 
desire to know the truth of God, that the Saviour’s 
knowledge of Himself and of His mission, of life 
and of mankind, was so clear and definite (though 
subject to human growth and development) because 
He lived in true moral oneness with the Father. 
We have already traced our Lord’s experience 
of growing knowledge. He attained by true and 
normal process to the understanding of Himself 
and of His destiny as the world’s Saviour. The 
way of the Divine dealing in His life was gradually 
unfolded to mind and heart. And the process was 
never completed here. Mystery, necessary for His 
full probation and for the complete exhibition of 
human trust and obedience, remained, until He 
passed beyond the shadows into the perfect peace. 
The process of growth is seen in all our Lord’s 
knowledge, even of the nature and will of God 
and of human duty. But a careful study will 
assure us that on these lines He did attain here on 
earth, How soon in His development this was 
achieved cannot be determined ; but when He came - 
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forth as Teacher He evinces no obscurity or 
limitation in the authority with which He speaks 
of moral truth or of the will of God. In all 
matters where His knowledge depended on 
sympathy and human insight it was full know- 
ledge. He saw with the eyes of God. 

These facts of our Lord’s life are equally plain, 
whether we take the testimony of the Synoptists 
alone, or if we add that of the fourth Evangelist. 
Widely as the latter Gospel differs from the three, 
in its standpoint, in its presentation of the image 
of Jesus, in its declared purpose (John xx. 31), yet 
no real contradiction emerges from the fourfold 
narrative. Penetrate beneath the figures and 
images and phraseology used by the various 
Evangelists and you find the representation of our 
Lord substantially identical. And the examination 
of the whole record serves a double purpose, in 
bringing home with striking apologetic force the 
actual phenomenon, literary, psychological, and 
religious, presented by the Synoptics and the 
Fourth Gospel, and at the same time in enabling 
us to see the lines on which the Man Christ Jesus 
possessed full knowledge. 

The deepest ground of all the knowledge was 
certainty of God. Jesus manifestly lived and 
moved and had His being in Him. In all His 
varied experience, from the earliest glimpse of His 
consciousness given to us, to the last great crisis 
when He falls back on the one certainty, “My 
God,” we detect no trace of doubt in this respect. 
Our Lord does not argue the existence of God 
or His goodwill to mankind, He assumes it and 
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asserts it. It is the underlying certainty that 
needs no demonstration. Nor does He ever speak 
doubtfully or tremulously of the nature of God. 
Typical assertions of His teaching are: “God is 
a Spirit: and they that worship Him must worship 
in spirit and in truth: for such doth the Father 
seek to be His worshippers” (John iv. 23, 24). 
“If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
the Father which is in heaven give good things 
to them that ask Him?” (Matt. vii. 11). Clear, 
direct, unhesitating assertion is the note which 
from the first the new Teacher strikes. God’s 
ways with His own life He cannot always compre- 
hend, but God Himself He knows. 

Essentially and morally one with this sure 
knowledge was His insight into His own moral 
condition. He knew His own sinlessness. On 
one occasion He boldly demands, “ Which of you 
convicteth Me of sin?” (John viii. 46). But apart 
from His assertion of His freedom from all moral 
fault, His constant bearing is that of one “who 
knew no sin.” A sense of personal sin is the 
universal accompaniment of humanity. Where no 
such consciousness exists we are warranted in 
ascribing a deep deterioration of the moral sense. 
The nearer a man comes to full humanity the 
more acute is this sense. It cannot be reduced, 
as some would reduce it, to a lack of “healthy- 
mindedness.” It is no sign of a normal healthy 
mind to be insensible to our sin as it stands 
against the Divine holiness. The more our being 
is in God, the more sensitive we are to defects 
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and perversities, shortcomings and sins in ourselves 
and others. It may be good to have “a tempera- 
ment organically weighted on the side of cheer,” 
but it is a questionable good to be “ fatally for- 
bidden to linger on the darker aspects of the 
universe.” ! We must linger upon them sufficiently 
to realise them, and anyone who is “ fatally for- 
bidden” to do this is deeply deficient in his moral 
nature. To dwell on the brighter facts of life, 
on the Divine goodness and holiness, is good and 
wholesome ; but its sure moral sequence in a rightly 
constituted life is to see, the more clearly by 
contrast, the darker facts of our existence. Vision 
of the great and glorious necessitates a penetrating 
insight into human sin and shame. If Professor 
James had given their rightful place to the more 
normal varieties of religious experience, he would 
inevitably have seen that in those who most nearly 
approach to saintship is the sense of demerit and 
of sin the most poignant. 

And in the light of this fact we must place the 
sinless consciousness of Jesus. He confessed no 
moral failure or shortcoming, has no sense of 
personal sin. 

This fact must have been of greatest con- 
sequence in the development of His youth and 
early manhood. Such a unique consciousness, in 
which no feeling of guilt finds a place, exalts Him 
immeasurably above all the rest of the race. His 
contact with human imperfection and sin, and with 
its consequent entail either of shame or of moral 
insensibility, was enough to suggest to Him, who 

1James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 83. 
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shared none of it, thoughts of His own unique 
personality and relation to God, and we cannot 
doubt that by this path He did largely attain 
to His clear self-knowledge. 

One incident in His life, bearing upon His sinless- 
ness, has given rise to some misconceptions, due 
to the want of sympathetic imagination as to the 
working of our Lord’s thought about Himself. 
“Why callest thou Me good?” He asked the 
young ruler (Mark x. 18); and so clear-sighted 
an interpreter as Wendt suggests that He wished 
the rich young man to see that He also could not 
be regarded as already completely good, but that 
He would have to maintain and carry on His 
endeavours after goodness amid greater tasks than 
those He had hitherto performed! Truly new tasks 
and conflicts did await Him in which He must 
maintain goodness in moral union with God. 
But no sign is given that He was conscious of 
any shortcoming in His goodness. We see rather 
an indication that He was thinking about Himself, 
and the relation of His goodness to the perfect 
life. His ideal of righteousness was an awful 
height of purity, white snows of holiness standing 
in the illimitable blue of truth, And when He 
heard Himself in that casual way called “Good 
Master,” He reminds the speaker, and at the 
same time reminds Himself, that this ideal of 
personal goodness is only perfectly realised in 
God. And then, too, a new and fuller thrill of 
joy came to His heart as He realised what was 
involved in the fact of His goodness, which He 

1 Teaching of Jesus, ii. 138. 
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hardly dared to liken to God’s, and which He yet 
knew was truly one with His. 

Our Lord’s knowledge of God and of His own 
sinlessness were vital parts of each other. And 
out of the union came His certainty of God’s 
power in Himself and the vast possibilities that 
lay in the fact. When He appears as teacher 
and herald of the Kingdom, He is fully conscious 
of that power. The nature of His consciousness 
may be plainly traced in both the Synoptics and 
the Fourth Gospel, and everywhere we see one 
who was divinely sure of Himself in all that 
relates to His Saviourship. Not a doubt crosses 
His mind as to His competency for the high 
work of redemption. His right to speak and 
act in the name of God was never in question, 
was absolute, in no way subject to modification 
or qualification. 

The people rightly estimated the character of 
His claim. They heard the undoubted note of 
authority, of absolute right, in His words. “They 
were astonished at His doctrine: for He taught them 
as one that had authority, and not as the scribes” 
(Matt. vii, 28-29). In the synagogue at Nazareth 
He takes to Himself some of the grandest words 
ever spoken by Hebrew prophet (Luke iv. 18-21). 
He knows that He has a relation to the Father 
which is fraught with Divinest power for the 
blessing and saving of men. In the conflict with 
the Jews consequent upon the healing of the 
impotent man (John v. 1-18), His full sense of 
what He could do to save men and His purpose 
to do it, found expression in those words, “My 
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Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” ~His mission 
to mankind was inalienably one with the whole 
activity of the Divine nature which bound all 
the ages together. He has the most absolute — 
assurance of His power to meet human need. 
“What things soever the Father doeth, these the 
Son also doeth in like manner. For the Father 
loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things that 
Himself doeth: and greater works than these will 
He show Him, that ye may marvel. For as the 
Father raiseth the dead, and quickeneth them ; even 
so the Son also quickeneth whom He will” 
(John v. 19-21). 

The Fourth Gospel pre-eminently represents 
our Lord’s certainty of His place in the redemp- 
tive work of God. That place is fixed and 
unalterable by His relation to God and man. He 
was the Revealer of the Father, the Mediator 
between man and God. “I am the way, the 
truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the 
Father, but by Me” (xiv. 6). “ This is life eternal, 
that they should know Thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent” (xvii. 3). 
The knowledge of Himself was the knowledge of 
God (xiv. 7). The judgment He would one day 
pronounce would be the very judgment of God 
(vo) 22, x 48)0AC fall, blessed .sense? ors tie 
power to save and make perfect every living soul 
possesses His mind, and is in fullest harmony with 
all the deeds of mercy which mark this early period 
of His ministry. He knows what He has in 
Himself for mankind. In His understanding of 
God, in His sinless nature, in His moral and 
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spiritual oneness with God He has all saving 
power. “Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again: but whoso drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst” (John iv. 14). 
And once the passion of His heart was so hot 
and urgent that He stood in the streets of Jerusalem 
and cried in the ears of the glad crowds as they 
went gaily in procession to the great water-drawing 
of the Feast of Tabernacles, “If any man thirst, 
let Him come unto Me and drink” (John vii. 37). 
Such words and such action make plain His 
consciousness of the essential position He held in 
the work of Divine redemption. And in fullest 
harmony with these assertions of saving power are 
the words recorded by the other Evangelists, 
“ All things are delivered unto Me of My Father” 
(Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 22); and His claim to be 
the final judge of all mankind (Matt. vii. 22, 23, 
xxv. 31 ff): 

This absolute assurance of God and of His own 
relation to God finds expression in the absolute 
nature of His claims and His teaching. 

We have already traced His claim to fulfil and 
to transcend Scripture. Even more resolute was His 
stand against the bondage of tradition. Usually 
He ignored its regulations and conventions, and 
His neglect of the Rabbinic rules respecting the 
Sabbath and fasting and the social and religious 
fashion of the time caused great scandal amongst 
the “unco guid.” He was so animated by the 
higher principle of life that He could not be in 
bondage toa lower. His observance of the Sabbath 
sprang out of life’s glad impulse, and all scholastic 
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rules were entirely transcended by His positive 
eagerness to make the most of that Day which 
God had given to the race. But when those who 
lived by rule and tradition required Him to 
submit His spiritual discernment and freedom to 
their unspiritual conceptions, He refused the 
demand and fearlessly exposed the hollowness of 
religion of that character. Our Lord also ignored 
social conventions. He ate and drank with 
publicans and sinners, and freely talked with a 
Samaritan woman, because He was possessed by 
such a direct redemptive purpose, a purpose which 
was constantly animated by His knowledge of 
God’s love for all men. Not His own reputation 
— ‘He made Himself of no reputation ”— still 
less social convention and human tradition were 
central in His feeling, but the need of men, the 
possibilities of their salvation. 

Again, fasting was to Him a fact of human life 
with a perfectly natural origin in the intensity of 
interest making the need for food secondary. To 
make this into a piece of routine in itself meritori- 
ous was impossible to Jesus. 

In all this we see an absolute freedom from all 
mechanical rules of life, a spontaneous, Divinely- 
illumined spirit possessing a full and adequate 
knowledge of all that concerned human duty. Out 
of this high moral claim naturally arises the 
declaration of the permanence of His teaching. 
Notwithstanding that very few in His day embraced 
that teaching, He was yet convinced that it 
should not pass away, but should command the 
future. The Synoptic tradition records His great 
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utterance, that though heaven and earth should 
pass away, yet His words should not pass away 
(Matt. xxiv. 35; Mark xiii. 31; Luke xxi. 33). 
And though no precisely similar declaration is 
found in John’s Gospel, yet the fact is calmly 
assumed in all the discourses. In the eternal 
abiding of the Spirit of truth with mankind He 
should unfold the full meaning of words which 
were now beyond their understanding. “He shall 
glorify Me: for He shall receive of Mine, and shall 
show it unto you (John xvi. 12-14). 

The stability of human character in the ordeals 
of this life and the next depended ultimately upon 
the attitude of men towards Himself and His 
teaching. Those who came to Him, heard His 
words and obeyed them, were founded and built 
upon the rock against which the wildest storm 
should beat in vain; while those who only heard 
His words without any obedience, without any 
approach to moral fellowship with Him, were 
founded on nothing, erected on the sand, a certain 
prey to the first strong wind that blew (Matt. vii. 
24-27; Luke vi. 46-49). And John’s Gospel 
records the assertion that man’s eternal destiny 
shall be decided by the same test. “The word 
that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in 

- the last day” (John xii. 48). He Himself was the 
head Corner-stone of the spiritual Kingdom, and 
men who stumbled against Him in disobedience, 
wilfulness, and unbelief should surely be broken; 
while those who by’ opposing Him subjected 
themselves to His overwhelming judgment,—those 
upon whom that stone should fall—should be 
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ground into powder (Matt. xxi. 43, 44; Luke 
ei 8S). 

The Four Gospels unite in representing Jesus 
as summing up Christian duty and discipleship in 
the one all-sufficing injunction, “Follow Me” (John 
i. 43; Mark i. 17 and parallels; John xxi. 19). 
No ties of life, however close, were to be tolerated 
when they came into conflict with the claims of 
Christian discipleship (Luke xiv. 26, 27). In 
John’s Gospel the central place of life is assigned 
by Jesus to love towards Himself. The whole 
strain of His teaching makes the life of the disciple 
to centre absolutely in the Master. Faith in 
Himself, union with Himself, is the one requisite 
(John xv. 4, 5). And how vital this close fellow- 
ship with Himself is, our Lord indicates by the 
repeated assertion that to believe in Him is to 
believe in God (John xii. 44, 45), and to receive 
Him is to receive God (Mark ix. 37). 

This clear note of authority, with its involved 
claim of full knowledge, was new in the world, and 
sets Him in the place of Master to the highest and 
noblest of mankind. It is even more clearly struck 
in His dealing with all moral questions and moral 
issues. The Sermon on the Mount is very largely 
the supplementing and correcting of the ancient 
law by His own personal authority, “I say unto 
you.” In meeting the need of Nicodemus and the 
woman of Samaria and the rich young ruler, He 
knows precisely what their life, with all its complex 
conditions, requires to make it right before the 
Infinite Truth. The future of His Kingdom was 
not unfolded to Him, but of all moral issues He 
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is absolutely certain. Persecution and _ strife, 
division extending to the most intimate relations 
of the household and the family, were certain to 
His followers (Matt x. 34-36; Luke xii. 49-53); 
but devotion to His cause should bring blessing 
untold to its devotees. All which they renounced 
out of love to His name should become their own 
in a far deeper and fuller sense, and its value 
should be infinitely enhanced (Mark x. 29-31; 
Luke xviii. 29, 30). 

The principles on which all judgment should 
proceed were absolutely plain to Him. Privilege 
meant responsibility. Privilege used aright meant 
a higher and fuller privilege; abused, an awful 
division of a human life, a cutting asunder of the 
soul. The stripes awarded would be in just pro- 
portion to the measure of light and opportunity 
(Luke xii. 42-48). And the application of these 
principles to the generation which had seen Him- 
self and refused Him was appallingly plain to 
Jesus. The cities wherein most of His mighty 
works were done had been exalted to heaven in 
privilege. They should be cast down to hell in 
condemnation (Matt. xi. 20-24; Luke x. 13-15). 
And when He thought upon the awful abuse of the 
Divine privilege by Jerusalem, the very hearth of 
God, He saw the fire which, for their blessing, God 
had kindled becoming a devouring flame of judg- 
ment (Matt. xxiii. 37-39; Luke xix. 42—44). 

We see in all this a very clear insight into the 
moral conditions of mankind. We see also that 
our Lord’s fulness of knowledge was in closest 
connection with His own experience. It grew out 
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of His own life, and was not an inherent 
possession apart from all usual means of knowledge. 
We must see, further, that the fulness of knowledge 
gave rise to some of the deepest and most vital 
experiences of our Lord. But before proceeding to 
this study, we must try to answer a question that 
emerges at this point. The insight of Jesus into 
humanity and into God’s being was beyond 
question morally conditioned. It was the outcome 
of the moral oneness with the Divine nature which 
He achieved. The least moral failure or -short- 
coming would have impaired its clearness. But 
can we say, looking to the whole record of our 
Lord’s knowledge, that the insight was entirely due 
to the perfect moral union with God, and the un- 
spoiled purity of His Spirit? or was there a unique 
impartation of knowledge beyond what is possible 
to humanity, now or at any following stage of its 
career ?P 

We know that our Lord was led, ordinarily by 
natural human perception. He asked questions 
for His guidance, and on one occasion was natur- 
ally misled by the fig-tree. Seeing the great 
show of leaves, He looked for fruit and found 
none -(Matt. xxi. 19; Mark xi. 12-13). We 
may be sure, too, that human perception of char- 
acter was the beginning of all His judgment on 
men. He did not habitually and mechanically, 
without the exercise of His human faculties and of 
His moral nature, read men through and through. 
“He knew what was in man” (John ii. 25), but 
not without thought or comparison, observation 
and judgment, 
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Indications are nevertheless given of an insight 
into the mind and heart of men which cannot be 
lightly disposed of as due to perfect moral per- 
ception, whatever the final judgment may be. For 
example, when our Lord first met Simon, He 
declared that he should become a man of such 
force and strength of character that the name he 
now bore should no longer answer to the nature 
within, he should require a new name to describe 
him, and should be called Cephas, or Peter, the 
Rock (John i. 42). When Nathanael came to 
Jesus (John i. 47-51) he was startled by His 
extraordinary penetration into his mental and 
spiritual history. An episode of his life which he 
believed to be a secret to all but himself was 
apparently well known to Jesus. We say ap- 
parently, for we do not know enough of the circum- 
stances to say more. But the most probable 
inference from the story, not the only one, for 
legend can supply other interpretations, is that 
Christ did know the private history of Nathanael, 
as He knew the past career and the present habits 
of the woman of Samaria (John iv. 16-19). The 
Jews, also, were on one occasion startled to find 
that their secret thoughts, which had hardly found 
expression to their own consciousness, were known 
to this young teacher, when He suddenly asked 
them, “ Why seek ye to kill Me?” So staggered 
were they that they exclaim, “Thou hast a devil: 
who seeketh to kill Thee?” (John vii. 19, 20), 

To all appearance, again, we have somewhat 
kindred examples of extraordinary knowledge, 
recorded by the Synoptists, in our Lord’s salutation 
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and welcome of Zaccheus (Luke xix. I-10), in His 
instructions to His disciples regarding the colt of 


the ass (Matt. xxi. 1-7; Mark xi. 1-6; Luke xix. 


29-35), and regarding the Upper Room, which 
was to be found furnished ready for the Passover 
(Matt. xxvi. 17-19; Mark xiv. 12-16; Luke xxii. 
7-13); and perhaps most striking of all, our Lord’s 
clear anticipation of the great sifting of Peter’s 
character which was in the near future coming 
upon him, and of the deep moral failure of his 
thrice-repeated denial (Matt. xxvi. 34; Mark xiv. 
30; Luke xxii. 31-34; John xiii. 38). 

Fuller knowledge of the whole circumstances 
might possibly remove the seeming extraordinary 
character of the incidents; but in these instances 
there appears to be a super-normal knowledge, a 
unique power of. discernment which may be 
attributed to our Lord’s oneness with the Divine 
life, on the line of the special endowment im- 
parted for the purposes of healing, and of revealing 
the spiritual Power by which nature consists. For 
the purpose of His work, the Divine will em- 
powered Jesus with a knowledge of men beyond 
that which is normal to mankind, and beyond 
what was habitual to Him. The natural moral 
perception, due to His perfect sympathy with God 
and man, is heightened for the special occasion. 
The normal passes into the super-normal, or what 
is super-normal to man in his present stage of 
development, but may cease to be such at a 
further stage of his great destiny. 

The difficulty of determining the nature of this 
knowledge, by which our Lord could penetrate 
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into the deepest moral condition of man, arises 
from the difficulty of knowing the limits of a pure 
moral perception. We have so little experience of 
anything approaching it, that we cannot estimate 
the possibilities of God’s working in a nature that 
presents a clear channel for His power. We 
certainly have no data which can warrant us in 
putting a limit to this purely human perception. 
When man as he is in the Divine intention 
appears, when he attains after long and painful 
struggles to that true moral level, shall we not see 
the fulness of what we now see in fragments? 
Now, we see but “the broken arcs”; then, “the 
perfect round.” The broken arcs of human insight 
are nevertheless most truly suggestive of the com- 
pleted circle of human faculty, when man’s nature 
is able to be freely informed by the Divine life. 

How shall we explain the natural and spon- 
taneous shrinking of a child, so often manifested, 
in the presence of a low-minded person, or of an 
impostor. We have seen the frankest and most 
friendly children persistently refuse to be either 
scolded or bribed into approach to one who 
afterwards proved to be a cheat. The parents may 
be deceived by a pious tongue and a respectable 
garb, but the sharper instinct of the child is 
conscious of the cloven hoof. What is this instinct 
but the flashing of.God’s own light through a life 
that offers no obstacle to its passage ? 

Or, again, in the presence of some simple honest 
Christian souls who have never learnt that fatally 
easy art of setting up to be better than they are, 
one feels the light of a Divine judgment playing 
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around him. He would not like to be insincere as 
he confronts these kindly, straight-seeing eyes. 
_ What is this but the same Divine radiance shining 
through a nature singularly fitted, morally fitted, to 
be its medium and instrument? And how far such 
moral perception, still heightened and intensified 
by more immediate approach to the Soul of the 
Universe can carry us, who shall say? Perfect 
that moral nature, complete the broken arcs of that 
life, and who will dare to place any limit to its 
moral vision ? 

The fear is that many will regard such explana- 
tion of the moral discernment exercised by Jesus 
as derogatory to His Divine personality. In fact, 
it is by no means so. The insight and penetration 
of our Lord are no less Divine because, in His 
human condition, they are the extension, to the 
point of perfectness, of powers latent in ourselves, 
at present only feebly at work, but destined to be 
completely active when our nature is fully 
developed. To remove our fears, and to dissipate 
many other confusions of our religious and theo- 
logical thought, we greatly need to exalt, to its true 
grandeur and value, the idea of perfect moral 
discernment. We have no conception of what the 
words mean. Just as we speak of “millions,” 
without any adequate measure in our mind, so we 
lightly speak of full moral vision; but the words 
carry us into a region where the only comparison 
we can make, with our own measure of insight, is 
altogether inadequate, The measure that suffices 
for the houses and fields of the earth, or even for 
the latitude and longitude of our planet, are less 
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than useless for the solar spaces and the infinities 
beyond. Ina perfect moral insight, as in a perfect 
moral union with God, we are led out beyond all 
_earthly measures into the boundlessness of the 
Divine nature, and the human is “brought into 
moral coalescence with the divine.” 

The claims made by our Lord to this full 
knowledge, as given in all four Gospels, are built 
upon the assumption that in all moral discernment 
His knowledge was as God’s. Nowhere is this 
more plain than in His claim to forgive sins. 
Here is involved a full knowledge of man’s moral 
state, of each man’s moral history, even his pre- 
natal history, and his present moral condition. 
What more Divine power could be claimed than 
this, to weigh the blameworthiness and the praise- 
worthiness of even one human life? And when 
you consider that the function of judgment must 
go far beyond this, must apportion his true moral 
value to each man as he stands in union with the 
race, subject to and swayed by all the various and 
mysterious forces of heredity, education, environ- 
ment, it will appear that it involves equal know- 
ledge with God Himself. 

The stupendous assumption underlying His 
words was felt by the scribes and Pharisees (Matt. 
ix. 1-6; Mark ii. 1-12; Luke v. 18-26). The 
declaration that He would and did forgive the 
sins of the palsied man was felt to be blasphemy. 
This young teacher was taking upon Himself the 
Divine prerogatives. But Jesus, though He knew 
all their feeling, never faltered in His declaration 
and His claim. He asserted, indeed, that the 
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power which could deal with the palsy was morally 
and essentially one with the power that could deal 
with the sin which lay at the root of this infirmity. 
The one power was a proof of the other, an out- 
come of the other. By the Divine power with 
which He was one He could remove the palsy from 
the human frame, and by the same Divine power 
and His oneness with it He could forgive the 
sin. “Who can forgive sins but God only?” the 
horrified scribes asked ; and our Lord did not deny 
the assumption of their question, but He still claimed 
to forgive the sin. No higher claim than is here 
involved is recorded of Jesus, even in the Fourth 
Gospel. And we may look upon the long career 
of Christian experience that has illustrated the 
personal power of Christ and see that this claim is 
vindicated by the fact that in the secret conscious- 
ness of men and women He does forgive and 
cleanse and charm away the guilt of deepest, 
darkest sin. 

Our Lord’s moral perception was on the line of 
all human moral vision, and yet beyond all com- 
parison with it. The achievement of this full 
knowledge was itself an experience. But we must 
now further see that the possession by our Lord of 
this penetrating vision was the operating cause of 
some of the deepest and most vital experience in 
Jesus. In that perfect moral vision—on the one 
hand His Divine-human perception of mankind’s 
sin and guilt, on the other His all-subduing insight 
of the Divine holiness and love—lay much of 
the horror of the Cross. For that full knowledge 
was combined with elements of painful mystery 
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which belonged to His humanity, and upon One 
whose knowledge was so deep the pressure of the 
unknown was peculiarly distressing. 

All our Lord’s experience, as He bore the Cross, 
arose from His own nature, in relation as it was to 
God and to mankind. The Cross was not laid upon 
Him as an external burden ; it was the outcome of 
His own mind and heart. Being what He was He 
could not but be rejected by that generation and 
crucified by that priestly malice. The inward 
experience of the Saviour was the Cross. It 
contained in itself the revelation of the Divine 
holiness and the expression of the Father’s heart, 
and gave all its moral value, all its redeeming virtue, 
to the awful transaction of Calvary. 

Only from the infinitely afar can we conceive 
the horror of His holy vision of mankind’s sin. 
And yet that inward sickening which comes of 
close dealing with sin, that feeling of Isaiah, when 
in the light of the Holy Presence he was so 
conscious of sin in himself and the people that he 
felt his deepest nature disturbed and broken up 
(Isa. vi. 5), is the only way of approach to the 
experience of Jesus. But all our human vision of 
the abyss is everyway transcended by His. He 
descended into the abyss. 

Consider how His vision of sin was perfect, as 
compared with our feeble and fragmentary per- 
ception. To Him, human guilt stood in the light 
of His own sinlessness, over against His pure 
consciousness. Human sin only too easily blends 
with the colours of our consciousness. With Him 
it stood in absolute contrast, naked horror in all 
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its lurid glare, over against the pure white of His 
soul. Our toleration of the sin which we so closely 
share is only too possible. Contact with deep 
moral perversity and depravity does burden our 
heart and mind, may even take away our sleep and 
break up our peace. But it is soon mollified ; its 
sharp edge loses its keenness and becomes blunted. 
But sin to Him was divinely intolerable. It broke 
His heart. 

In our Lord, too, along with the sense of sinless- 
ness in Himself, was the lofty feeling of human 
possibility, into which we have scarcely begun to 
enter. His knowledge of what man might become 
was a vital part of His being, because He had in 
Himself realised the glory of human possibility. The 
possible had become actual, the grace and truth 
of the ideal humanity was embodied in Himself. 
And the mean, squalid, heartbreaking sin of man, 
now self-complacent in its abject destitution of 
moral ideal, now defiant and desperate in its 
apparently hopeless conflict with the knowledge of 
what life ought to be, the brutish, sensual sin, the 
heartless, selfish sin, the moral vileness that was all 
the more loathsome and terrifying because it was 
in the heart of those who called themselves God’s 
children, and was rooted in the very bones and 
blood of the people that He would fain redeem, 
this vast, complex, awful mass of sin stood in 
appalling contrast to all that side of our Lord’s 
pure consciousness. 

And, further, the fact must be appreciated that 
our Lord was the pioneer in humanity of all that 
mankind was to become, and knew all the joy and 
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all the sorrow of that fact. Keats describes his 
feeling when he first looked into Chapman’s Homer: 


‘* Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


Our Lord had all the joys of a pioneer, the joys 
of discovery. He was the first human soul that 
ever burst into the great sea of human goodness, 
the first that ever gazed upon the vast ocean of 
human possibility. As His experience widened, 
planet after planet, never before seen by human 
eyes, swam into His ken. But also, He knew the 
unspeakable horror of a pioneer in the ways of 
human sin-bearing. No man ever saw sin until 
He saw it. And by His vision of it and the work 
He accomplished in regard to it, He made it 
impossible that the experience of any that came 
after Him should be comparable with His. Only 
one can be the pioneer of human redemption. We 
believe it is the destiny of man to come to the 
same power of vision and to the same knowledge 
both of human goodness and of human guilt. But 
when we come to that knowledge of what sin is 
we shall see it in the light of an accomplished 
redemption. He saw it as unredeemed sin. As 
we tread, in some true measure, that awful road of 
sin-bearing, we can see the familiar and cheerful 
lights of the towns and hamlets that have pushed 
their way up to the borders of that wilderness. 
When He trod it, it was an illimitable wild. He 
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faced the tempest that blew across it and boldly 
walked into the darkness of it, with no light 
but the infinite stars and the never-extinguished 
radiance of His own soul. 

Such knowledge of human sin passes immeasur- 
ably beyond all that we can know of it, and com- 
bined with the element of mystery in respect to 
much of His experience, made the Cross what it 
was to Him. He knew man, and He knew God. 
He saw man’s failure and shame and guilt in the 
light of God’s own thought and heart, entered into 
the Divine mind, saw life and sin through the eyes 
of the Infinite Holiness. The burden of that 
knowledge gave rise to an accumulating horror, the 
climax of which we witness, dimly and as it were 
from afar, almost from a lower plane of being, in 
that darkest of all His human experiences when 
He lost the sense of the Father’s presence, and felt 
Himself forsaken. 

Some explanations of that experience of our 
Lord are for ever impossible and deeply repugnant 
to the moral sense. We cannot think of God at 
that time of His Son’s uttermost obedience and in 
the hour of His extremest desolation, as hiding His 
face from His Well-Beloved, turning away in wrath 
from Him because He was the bearer of human 
sin. He was the Sin-bearer then, and the fact 
may well explain the temporary eclipse of that 
living sense of the Father’s presence which was our 
Lord’s habitual joy. But the Christian heart 
affirms that God the Father was most of all near 
to His Son when for us men He endured the Cross. 
The loss of the Father’s favour was in the feeling 
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of Jesus, and so in that feeling as to involve no 
moral failure. He was the obedient Son of God in 
spite of His loss of the blessed sense of the Divine 
nearness. In that hour He had come so near to 
humanity, so entered into the realisation of human 
sin and its guilt as they stood in face of man’s true 
destiny and the Divine holiness, and also, the 
aspect under which His death of sacrifice had to 
be offered was so painful and bewildering to Him, 
that the stars of the heavenly firmament were for a 
brief space blotted out. 

Our Lord “tasted death ”—not the death which 
God made, but death which sin has made. Death 
itself, the dissolution of our life here, may have 
meant more to Him than to most, because the life 
which was to be quenched meant so much more. 
Carlyle tells us how John Sterling, through months 
and months of weary waiting, bravely faced death. 
And he says, “He knew what it was to die.” 
Truly some men know what it is to die, because 
they know what it is to live. Their sense of life 
is so keen and full, and their feeling of the great 
mystery beyond is so alert, that they experience 
-more as they contemplate death than men with 
less keen sensibility and a more restricted outlook. 
And death itself was something from which our 
Lord at the age of thirty-three might well shrink. 

Yet this bodily dissolution was not the horrible 
fact to Jesus. He spoke of it as a blessed sleep. 
And no natural shrinking from physical death can 
account for the agony of Gethsemane and this cry 
of desolation. It was death which sin has made 
that He tasted then. That cup to its last dregs of 
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bitterness He drank, the death of the soul, what 
the Scriptures call “the second death.” He tasted 
the horror of that death which was spiritual 
separation from the Father, even though it was 
separation but in feeling and consciousness, and 
not in heart and will. 

Let it be remembered still that one human 
soul cannot take to itself the guilt of another 
and the condemnation of another. Guilt is incom- 
municable. The wrath of God against sin cannot 
be transferred. To feel guilty is to know, “I did 
it, I myself and not another.” But Jesus by the 
inevitableness arising from His union with God 
and with man, and His perfect knowledge of what 
sin meant to man and God, came so near to the 
feeling of guilt and personal remorse that we may 
truly say He tasted that death. He came so near 
to the awful flame that it scorched His soul. And 
all this because of what He was. He was the 
Sin-bearer of the race, not by any judicial fiction, 
any transference of guilt, but really, because of 
His self-identification with God and with the 
sinning, dying race of man. 

Plainly, the man Christ Jesus did achieve the 
perfection of all knowledge in all that it behoved 
man, as man in the Divine intention, to know. In 
all moral vision He knew as God knows. He knew 
sin, He knew holiness, And that full and per- 
fect knowledge was a vital and indissoluble part 
of His experience in His vocation as Saviour. 

The fact also that our Lord’s knowledge was 
free from human limitation only on the line of 
true human discernment was necessary to the very 
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conditions of an incarnation. In Him there was 
to be revealed the fulness of what is meant by a 
human personality, one in which the Divine life 
can realise all things that are proper to man. To 
have endowed Him, in His human experience, 
with powers proper to Deity, would have been 
to frustrate the Divine intention; whereas making 
the line of His development to be purely normal 
to humanity, the way was left open for the most 
entrancing and subduing disclosure and demonstra- 
tion of that human personality as it existed 
ideally and exists eternally in the mind of God. 

For man, as we see him, does not present the 
true type of personality. He is the merest frag- 
ment, the veriest rudiment, a personality in the 
making, embryonic man, far indeed from the 
goal of his destiny, of which Jesus alone realised 
the Divine idea. And on the line of pure moral 
discernment He achieved that knowledge of God 
which was eternal life to His own soul, and which 
has become the source and spring of eternal life 
to all mankind. And who is prepared to assert 
that this true human personality when made actual, 
when it stands in all its true proportions in the 
light of eternal fact,can be essentially distinguished 
from the Divine personality? It held knowledge 
that was vitally one with God’s own knowledge. 
He entered fully into all moral sympathies with 
the Unseen Father, and with the whole race of 
man. It expressed the Divine thought about man- 
kind. It lived by God’s own breath, and was the 
visible Efflorescence of the Eternal Life. 
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“War nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Wie konnten wir zur Sonne blicken? 
War nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 


Wie konnt uns Gottliches entziicken?” 
GOETHE. 


‘* A Divine process, secret, seminal, and organic, is going on in the 
race, by which they are to become a strictly Divine race, No fact 
is more patent than that human nature is slowly becoming from 
generation to generation a more Christlike thing. Christ is descend- 
ing; men are ascending. Mankind will as surely be the mountain 
of the House of the Lord as Jesus is already both the base and the 
height thereof. The Father must dwell in them as He dwells in 
Him,” 

JOHN PULSFORD, Szpremacy of Man. 
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CHAPTER iit, 


CONCLUSION. 


N the course of our endeavour to investigate 
the fourfold Gospel narrative in order that 
we might discover the personal experience of 
Jesus, we have traversed, and in some instances 
more than once retraversed, the leading incidents 
of His career. The attempt has been to be faith- 
ful to the story as it stands, guarding strenuously 
against every temptation to press it into the 
service of any preconceived theory. And_ the 
results of the study are beyond question. 
Whatever else may be true, and whatever 
implications may lie in the facts, the facts them- 
selves stand clear. We have recorded in the 
Gospels a true and thoroughgoing human ex- 
perience. Nothing essential to a full and un- 
reserved share in our human lot is wanting. His 
participation in the Divine life in no way in- 
capacitates Jesus.from undergoing a_ veritable 
experience of what life is to men. And yet, at 
the same time, there is abundantly manifest in 
Him a Higher Life, a life infinitely overpassing 
the utmost limits of humanity’s highest attainment. 
Every explanation of the ote mystery of His 
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Person and of His condition as He lived among 
men, must give due weight to both these 
disclosures, 

We have seen that our Lord lives in the com- 
munity of a family, takes His share in its responsi- 
bilities and labours, acknowledges its ties, even 
while He asserts the more intimate and binding 
nature of the ties that bind Him to the whole 
race of men and to the All-Father. He is led 
into the meaning of life and the purpose of God 
by a personal dealing with the sacred books of 
His nation. By means of that direct contact 
with Scripture, along with other experiences, He 
is brought to a knowledge of the infinite God 
which makes Him independent of their revelation, 
and endows Him with an authority to which even 
the Scriptures must give way. He is clearly 
dependent upon the illumination, guidance, and 
sustenance of the Holy Spirit, and after His 
baptism pursued His vocation and manifested 
the Divine life in what we may regard as the 
concentrated power of that Spirit. He habitually 
sought refreshment for mind and for body in 
fellowship with God and in prayer, and found 
there not only His delight but the actual direction 
of His way as Man and as Saviour. The Divine 
Spirit resting upon Him, working within Him, 
gave Him no immunity from the fiercest tempta- 
tion, but rather made necessary that ordeal which 
became to Him the opportunity of valour and of 
victory. Joy and disappointment were blended 
in His experience, and both alike took their rise 
in the holiest glory yf His manhood. The finest 
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quality of His joy and the sharpest bitterness of 
His disappointment were equally inevitable, He 
being what He was in His relation to God and 
man, and being possessed by the passion of the 
Infinite redeeming purpose. Mystery encom- 
passed His path. The way by which the Christian 
Kingdom should come was not fully disclosed to 
Him on this side of the great silence, and often 
His next step was into the darkness; but His faith 
in the ultimate triumph in which He should share, 
and in the accomplishment of the Divine purpose - 
which was made completely His own, did not fail 
in the utmost extremity. 

A process of growth is plainly discernible in our 
Lord’s knowledge of life, of self, of God. The brief 
intimation given of this process in His childhood’s 
years supplies a most valuable key to His maturer 
experience. His advance in. knowledge follows the 
line of a normal human development. But that 
knowledge divides into two as His life comes to 
its fulness and enters on its great Task, the one 
knowledge where He had not yet attained but 
where the limitations that belong to humanity 
prevail unto the very end of His earthly life, and 
the other where He had risen to a full and adequate 
measure, that knowledge which depended on His 
inward truth and purity, and His unbroken fellow- 
ship with God. In His knowledge of human 
destiny, of the course of His Kingdom and the 
way it should come to its fruition, He still to the 
end was surrounded by the limitations proper to 
His human condition. But in all moral discern- 
ment He had attained, And the fulness of His 
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~ knowledge of the Divine holiness, and of the sin 
and guilt of humanity, blending as it did with 
elements of painful mystery, rendered the Cross 
inevitable and made it what it was. 

Such a vision of God and of man passes infinitely 
beyond all our present possibilities ; and yet it must 
be from what we know of the horror of even a 
passing glimpse of the abysses of human sin that 
we must conceive, and only can conceive, what was 
involved in that perfect, unmitigated vision. The 
most tragic burden of the Cross was verily not 
something imposed upon Him, it grew out of His 
own Saviour heart, where He was, as a man, one 
with God. 

Our thought on the various aspects of our Lord’s 
experience has brought us repeatedly to the great 
transaction of the Cross, where He died for human 
sin. That death was, indeed, the recapitulation and 
the culmination of all His previous life. In it 
found expression, intensest prayer and longing for 
fellowship with the Unseen Father. In those hours 
of agony temptation returned, if perchance some 
moral failure should even yet be revealed and the 
Divine work frustrated. Bitterest disappointment 
thrust its dart into His soul, and holiest joy and 
triumph lifted up His heart. In the mystery He 
beseeches God for fuller light on the ways by 
which He was being led, while the knowledge 
which has attained to its fulness gazes with the 
absolute loathing of a perfect human love, one with 
the Divine, into the fire unquenchable, the Gehenna 
of mankind’s sin. The awful glare of the infernal 
fire is reflected in the Holy Countenance that 
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looked away into the darkness, and lights up those 
parched lips that cry in almost despair, “My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

In that culminating experience we mark. the 
continuation of all that had characterised His 
previous career. He still finds in the truth of the 
Scripture a solid ground of faith. He is at leisure 
from Himself even in the death agony to care for 
His mother and His closest friend, and to pray for 
His murderers. And in all, nothing which was in 
the remotest degree unworthy finds a place. 

Upon the physical horrors of the Cross we do 
not willingly dwell, but the moral spectacle there 
displayed can never lose its power to subdue the 
human heart. Crucifixion might well call out all 
that lay deepest in the life. The two robbers 
crucified with Jesus illustrate the power of intense 
physical torture to force into expression the deepest 
evil or the lingering good of a human heart. To 
Jesus the physical horrors of the Cross were far 
outweighed by other elements of that awful burden, 
but they were unspeakably terrible, and the added 
load of mental anguish made them more than ever 
intolerable. If, then, our Lord as He bore the 
Cross evinces nothing but divinest goodness and 
pity, thoughtfulness and love, human fortitude of 
the highest quality and perfect sympathy with God 
and man, what shall we call this holy Victor but 
the perfect Son of God, the express image of the 
heavenly Father ? 

The same question inevitably arises as we rightly 
consider any part of our Lord’s experience. Faith 
in His Divine personality springs spontaneously 
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from an intimate contemplation of His human life, — 
and we cannot but regard such faith in the essential 
Sonship of Jesus as far surer-grounded than that 
based solely upon metaphysical arguments. Meta- 
physics, it may be repeated, cannot be ruled out of 
court, for no thinking being can escape coming into 
the thin cold air of these regions if he pursues far 
enough any line of inquiry. But the security of 
our faith is vastly increased if we proceed from the 
known and the sure, and journey step by step — 
towards the heights, instead of trying to begin in 
the infinities and to work down towards the facts 
of human experience. If the primary and un- 
quenchable convictions that well up from intimacy 
of thought and fellowship with Jesus of Nazareth 
and with His living Spirit are first active in us, 
the considerations that we derive in the realms of 
metaphysics from a contemplation of the mysteries 
of Divine and human personality are a tremendous 
reinforcement to our faith; but the surest way of 
approach to the Divine secret of His life with God 
is from His human experience. 

Whatever else may be dispensed with in the 
building up of our faith, this cannot. It is the 
living cord on which all other considerations may 
be threaded to make them into the perfect neck- 
let of faith. Reasons for faith in the Incarnation 
we find abundantly by realising what He has 
been in the history of the Church and mankind, 
remembering that no effect can be greater than its 
cause. We are sure of Christ as we find Him in 
His active unique appeal to heart and conscience, 
in the manifold intimacies of life lived in fellowship 
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with Him, and in the manifested and recorded 
experience of a complex Christian community. 
We rest upon the Scriptures because of their 
intrinsic qualities, and because of the essential 
harmony of their fourfold portraiture of Jesus. 
But all these derive their validity from the actual 
revelation made in His holy life. 

Unwillingness to venture such great things of the 
soul on this ground is surely due to a serious want 
of appreciation of the stupendous phenomenon of a 
perfect human life. Men say, “ Are we to under- 
stand that the difference between Him and ourselves 
is only one of degree?” And the answer must 
be kept clear from confusion. The question as to 
the identity of His personality with an Eternal 
Existence prior to the Incarnation must be kept 
separate in our thought from the one now raised. 
What is to be emphasised is the fact, borne 
witness to by the four Gospels, that between the 
life which He lived on the earth in its condition as 
Incarnate, under the limitations involved in that 
condition, and the life which man is called to live 
by the power of God, there is an essential affinity. 
For He lived a veritable human life, was truly one 
of us. In becoming Incarnate “He took not on 
Him the nature of angels, but the seed of Abraham ” 

- (Heb. ii. 16). But the difference of degree between 
the actual Jesus and the highest actual of humanity 
is great beyond all measuring, a Divine ocean to 
the human dewdrop, the vast hosts of light in the 
heavenly firmament to the poor lamps and candles 
of this world. 

The desire for a Deity and for a Saviour whose 
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nature is out of all possible relationship and kin- 
ship to humanity, cannot be pronounced a whole- 
some desire. It arises out of the one-sided 
emphasis which has been placed on the sinful 
propensities of man, to the neglect of all the 
capacities and longings for truth, holiness, and God- 
likeness that lie folded up in his being. This one- 
sided emphasis leads to error in many directions. 
It ignores part of the truth of human nature, puts 
out of sight that part of our life where a Divine 
appeal can be made to us. And so it is false to 
the Scriptures, which lay stress indeed upon the 
fallen, sinful nature of man, but never shut out the 
powers and the promise of a nature which was 
made, and can be remade, in the Divine Image. 

Again, it disables us from, really entering into 
the true horror of the sin which is so over- 
emphasised, as the eye which rests continuously 
upon one colour of the spectrum becomes ex- 
hausted to that colour and no longer sees it truly 
—sees, indeed, quite another colour. In those who 
incessantly in their religious thought harp upon 
the sinfulness and the corruption of the race and 
the human heart, we do not find the truest 
appreciation of the sin. Nor do we always dis- 
cover in them the fine ethical sense, the pure 
passion for righteousness and human justice which 
dwells in one, for example, like Emerson, who is 
ever keenly alive to the high calling and the vast 
possibilities of mankind. 

True, it might be thought that the realisation 
of sin is provided for in the high sense of the 
Divine holiness which often possesses such minds as 
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are deficient in the feeling for human kinship with 
God. They set their own sins and the sins of 
others in the light of the Divine countenance. 
But as a matter of fact there is apt to be an under- 
sense of unreality in this comparison of our life 
with the Divine, for the one is, ex hypothest, out of 
all relation to the other, on a different plane of 
being; and to compare man with God is to liken 
the midge of a day to a Shakespeare, a Raphael, 
or a Dante. Moreover, the tendency is to regard 
that desperate deceitfulness of the human heart 
not only as actual, but inevitable. To make a 
vital and fruitful comparison of our sinfulness with 
the awful Goodness, we must continually see man 
in the light of the ideal Manhood, and have a 
feeling for his essential kinship with the Man 
Christ Jesus. 

Once again, this neglect of the nobler side of 
human nature makes more difficult a living faith 
in the Incarnation. To ignore the capacities and 
affinities of mankind, and to put our nature out from 
all true kinship with Deity, is to limit in our minds 
the possibility and the reality of such a God- 
becoming-flesh, We may hold the creeds with 
even a desperate grip, and with the most militant 
spirit, and yet beneath all it will not be really 
true to us that the Divine life stooped to become 
verily incarnate, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh. 
In our heart we limit the reality of our Lord’s 
humanity, we encompass it by certain Divine 
incapacities, and we always begin our thought of 
His Person with the baneful assumption that’ He 
could not be this and could not be that, which 
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men nevertheless are. Whereas, if we grasp the 
essential kinship between the human and the 
Divine, the Incarnation becomes truly possible and 
indeed inevitable. It becomes intelligible that One 
Person could be in the intimate life of the Godhead 
before the world was, and also, with real identity 
of being, by a voluntary self-limitation, in the life of 
humanity. 

The life of God, the infinite spiritual Being by 
which all things consist, is surely complex rather 
than simple; and although the inner relations of 
the Godhead may pass our power of complete 
conception, yet we cannot explain all the facts of 
Jesus, the life He lived, the testimony He bore to 
Himself, and the witness of all succeeding history, 
without falling back on the old, great declarations 
of inspired souls. “In Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily ” (Col. ii. 9). “ Who being 
the effulgence of His glory and the express image of 
His person” (Heb. i. 3). “The Word became 
flesh, and tabernacled among us” (John i. 14). 

These high ventures of faith explain the facts 
that we see and feel in the experience of Jesus as 
nothing else can, All that we know of the Man 
of Nazareth presses upon us like the irresistible 
power by which waters return to the height of 
their source, and we cannot but believe that the 
eternal Son of God became verily incarnate, 
subject to all the limitations belonging to man as 
man, receiving no help from the Divine life but 
such as is available for all men. In the limits of 
His human life, on the level of all human struggle, ~ 
failure or victory, He achieved the perfect Sonship 
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which it is the destiny of man to achieve. He 
realised all that God desired man to be, all that 
man can become, and in the redeeming might of 
an ever-living God shall become. 

_ The practical bearing also of an unprejudiced 
study of our Lord’s experience is unmistakable. 
If we are faithful to the facts which the investiga- 
tion brings to light, we are compelled to emphasise 
the reality of that human experience and make it 
a vital part of our own thought. A common 
attitude towards Jesus errs in one of two respects, 
It either robs that experience of its vitality by so 
linking His human nature with what is called 
“another nature” that His manhood is on a 
totally different plane from all that we know of 
humanity; or, on the other hand, we accept the 
truth of the Incarnation as a piece of dogma, with- 
out realising and taking account of the fact and 
the glory it has shed on the race. Nothing can 
do more to sterilise our faith than the idea that 
some peculiarity of nature in Jesus made a real 
experience impossible. In Him there was verily 
a union of the Divine with the human; His 
eternal personality, essentially one with the Divine, 
was continuous with His human personality. 
But the union, however little we may be able to 
explain it, was of such a kind that He lived a 
veritable human life.in no wise incapacitated from 
sharing to the full the joys and pains, sorrows and 
temptations of men. Insight into this unencum- 
bered humanity of our Lord is essential to a belief 
in the actuality and vitality of the Incarnation. 
Without it we may believe in a Divine condescen- 
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sion almost infinitely great, but not in an unfettered 
descent into the very conditions of human 
experience. 

On the other hand, faith in an actual Incarna- 
tion affects our thought and practical life in every 
possible aspect. It goes to the root of all our 
theology and is the inspiration of all our philan- 
thropy, and binds the two inseparably together. 

1, An appreciation of the fact that He was truly 
man, and that all which He achieved was accom- 
plished in the bounds of a human nature, im- 
measurably exalts and sustains our conception of 
mankind’s dignity, possibility, and destiny. So 
long as we put His experience outside the realm of 
actual humanity by reason of His unique alliance 
with the Divine Life, therein misconceiving the 
nature of that alliance, it is possible for us to think 
meanly of the nature of man, and to put away 
every hope that animates our labour for the re- 
demption of the race. That brutal life, that 
squalid, sordid mind, that crippled body, that 
dwarfed and stunted heart, that low forehead, that 
tainted blood, that abject superstition, that cultured 
indifference, that accomplished cynicism, may loom 
so large before our mind as to shut out from our 
view all that is noble and promising in our kind. 
We may, in our thought of man, incorporate the 
sin which besets him into his very nature, make it 
a necessary part of his being, instead of seeing it 
as it is, an alien thing, an intrusion, a blasphemy 
against man and the God who made him, b. 

Enter into the actual humanity of Jesus, and we 
see these darker aspects of human life not less 
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acutely or clearly, but in proportion. Sin, depravity, 
the whole complex coil in which the race is 
involved, is seen to be no part of human nature, 
_ but eternally foreign to the Divine intention for 
us. All the limitations and deformities of mind, 
body, and soul which vex and grieve the heart of 
every lover of his kind, are a mystery truly, but no 
insoluble mystery, The Divine purpose which can 
make the uttermost wrath to praise Him, will be 
manifestly at work transforming even this evil into 
an instrument of good. Man truly is a fallen 
creature, and, at his highest, poor and abject in 
comparison with the Holy Life. Every member 
of the race, maimed and broken and shamed, is 
infinitely far from the Ideal. Every member of 
the race except One! He actualised the Ideal. 
And when we mourn that mankind is so far from 
its declared destiny to have dominion, we remember 
Him. “We see not yet all things put under man, 
but we see Jesus” (Heb. ii. 8,9). “Of this race 
Christ himself was a member; and to this day is 
it not the best answer to all blasphemers of the 
species, the best consolation when our sense of its 
degradation is keenest, that a human brain was 
behind his forehead and a human heart beating in 
his breast” (Ecce Homo). The highest and holiest 
is possible to the race because He, as a veritable 
member of humanity, has achieved it. 

2. Out of this apprehension of Jesus as the 
ideal type of human kind, come all varieties of 
manly and womanly strength, all courtesies, kind- 
nesses, and chivalries, and all philanthropies. 

Individual self-respect comes into existence and 
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the true type of self-reliance, and indissolubly 
associated with it reverence for man as man. We 
respect the Divine intention in ourselves as parts 
of a Race whose life He shared to the full, and 
with which He has become organically one. 

For ourselves, we rely upon the nature which 
God has made and with which He is eternally in 
union. In Jesus we see a true human nature 
informed with the Divine Life, in which God fully 
realises and expresses Himself. And we believe 
in that nature which we ourselves are, because we 
know that the Divine Life is ever seeking to in- 
corporate itself in it. “Trust thyself,’ says 
Emerson; “every heart vibrates to that iron string. 
. . . Great men have always done so, and confided 
themselves childlike to the genius of their age, 
betraying their perception that the absolutely 
trustworthy was seated at their heart, working 
through their hands, predominating in all their 
being.” And when the ground of our faith is the 
vision of the proper human type in the Man Christ 
Jesus, we have a sure ground of self-trust. Without 
that self-respect and self-reliance we are destitute 
of spinal-quality, poor, limp, nerveless creatures, not 
men who stand upon their feet and look up into 
the face of God. Such self-reverence is far re- 
moved as the poles from self-satisfaction, is indeed 
the moving cause of all wholesome self-dissatisfac- 
tion. It can never result in a shallow view of 
human sin, for nothing can so reveal to us the 
abysses of human guilt as to see the nature which 
sin defiles and the destiny which it thwarts. 

Man greatly needs to get a fuller sense of him- 
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self, of humanity, and of the single human life, 
with all its vast possibilities, with its linked ties to 
all created things and to its Divine Maker and 
Redeemer. He needs to know his own infinitude 
and get a sense of himself as 


“*The acme of things accomplished, an encloser of things to be,” 


a feeling of the cycles that ferried his cradle, of 
the stars that turned aside in their rings to make 
room for him. This feeling for the vast spaces of 
human life and destiny inspired and even intoxi- 
cated the half-Christian, half-pagan heart of Walt 
- Whitman. 


**T inhale great draughts of space, 
The East and the West are mine, and the North 
and the South are mine. 
I am larger, better than I thought, 
I did not know I held so much goodness.” 


In that sense of the larger humanity, which is 
thoroughly Christian, for Christianity has taken up 
all that was wholesome in paganism and added to 
it motive and ground of assurance, our race may 
surely find a source of manly, womanly strength. 
Self-reverence, so inspired, will embrace regard 
for every part of our nature, and will melt into 
reverence for every other individuality. The 
human body, our own and others’, will become to 
us visibly the temple of the Holy Spirit, the 
dwelling-place of unfulfilled, undreamed of possi- 
bilities, now only feebly bearing witness to the 
Divine power that inhabits it, sometimes, indeed, 
caricaturing and mocking the very idea of any 
Divine intention, but awaiting its redemption in 
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the great purpose of God. The true type of bodily 
power and activity will be the human frame of 
Jesus, the perfect instrument for the Divine energy, 
a fit and capacious medium for the revelation of 
that infinite Life which dwells at the heart of all 

nature and all being. ’ 

Bodily purity will be animated by the strongest 
possible motive. All impurity will be a defacing 
of the Divine image in our body, a prostituting of 
what is truly sacramental. Paternity and maternity 
will take their true place in the thought of the race, 
and be linked on, as they are in sublimest fact, to 
the creative activity of God. 

Regard for man as man will give rise to all 
human kindness, chivalry, and courtesy. We shall 
understand the strenuous language of Jesus in 
regard to anger against and contempt for our 
brother-man. “Ye have heard that it was said 
to them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgment: but I say unto you, That every one that 
is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the’ 
judgment ; and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council: and 
whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of the hell of fire” (Matt. v. 21, 22). These 
words reveal our Lord’s feeling of the dark wrong 
done to our own life and the violence perpetrated 
against all the sanctities of human kind by anger 
and contempt. The one thing that cannot be 
permitted to us is that we should despise any — 
man. Feebleness and folly, perversity and wrong- 
doing in a man, are reasons for pity, for the 
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exercise of all that is chivalrous and benevolent, 
never for contempt. Want and need in man was 
to God the reason for Divinest courtesy and 
_ condescension, the human call for the Incarnation, 
the “summons from the darkling earth” which 
reached Him amid the heavenly chambers, 
“blanched their blue and bared them of the 
' glory,” and impelled Him “to drop down, to toil 
for man, to suffer and to die.’ And when we 
purge ourselves of all contempt and hatred, and 
open our life to all thoughtful regard and tender 
reverence for the feeblest member of the race, we 
are made into the likeness of the Incarnation. 

This sense of the true dignity of man, given by 
the vision of the human type in Jesus, inevitably 
issues and expresses itself in all enthusiastic and 
self-sacrificing service. All moral and social re- 
forms, all philanthropies, all righteous indignation 
against that which dwarfs and oppresses men, 
women, and children, have their roots in that 
reverential regard for man as man. A London 
clergyman, accused of using his office as a spiritual 
teacher to “interfere” in merely secular matters, 
said, “I speak out and fight about the drains, 
because I believe in the Incarnation.” Faith in 
the actual becoming-flesh of God’s very Son will 
make all work for humanity to be of one piece. 
Zeal for social and sanitary reform, for the removal 
of the unspeakable rookeries of our large towns, 
for the elevation of the everyday conditions under 
which our villagers live, is an integral part of our 
desire to enlighten and Christianise mankind. 

The teaching and evangelising of men, without 
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an effort to go to the root of things social and 
sanitary, is to repeat the doom of the Danaides, 
to go on endlessly pouring water into a vessel full 
of holes. An appreciation of the place man holds 
in the purpose of God, inevitably issues in an 
enthusiasm to make the conditions of life suitable 
to a being so Divinely endowed as man, and 
favourable to his proper development. In the 
light of the Incarnation, the distinction between 
sacred and secular ceases to be available, not 
because work which more directly concerns God 
and the soul becomes less sacred, but because all 
work for man is seen to concern God and the 
soul. Sanitary reform and zeal for evangelisation, 
housing of the people, and the desire to build the 
temple of Divine praise, care for the workers and 
the passion to make all men the children of God, 
are indissolubly bound together to the disciple of 
the Man Christ Jesus. 

3. A real grasp of the thoroughness of the 
Incarnation, a vital apprehension of the actual 
nature and quality of our Lord’s human experience, 
makes us sure of God. Seeing Him, we are 
prepared to believe in a living Will and Mind 
encompassing and animating all things. Most 
emphatically we declare that we are not prepared 
to disbelieve. We could not summon the mental 
and moral hardihood for such a denial. That God 
is, and what God is, become at once absolutely 
convincing to mind and heart. 

The experience of Jesus is before us, however _ 
dimly it may be discerned, and manifestly the 
deepest spring of it all is its life towards God. 
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He believed in God, submitted heart and sense 
and all His being unto God. His prayer, His 
joy, His sorrow, His experience of Scripture, His 
feeling of mystery, and His knowledge of human 
‘duty and destiny, all were concerned with God, 
the unseen yet ever present Father. That He, 
the Man of men, through all that living experience, 
should be seeking what was not, putting His trust 
in a delusion, is one of the most desperate 
impossibilities that the mind of man can enter- 
tain. 
With that supposition, we are confronted with 
this incomprehensible phenomenon, that a life 
founded on a gigantic mistake has been the 
source and inspiration of modern civilisation and 
Christianity. Such a thought would reduce the 
most sacred and most harmonious life the world 
has ever seen to a cruel jest and mockery. Take 
away that experience of Jesus, blot it out of the 
world’s thought and affection, and one would find 
it fatally easy to disbelieve in a Divine power 
animating all human life and history. But while 
that experience stands, calling for explanation by 
every man, whether he call himself believer or 
- unbeliever, the way of denial or even of doubt is 
hard to tread. We cannot think of a Godless 
universe, a Godless humanity, a Godless human 
soul, or even a Godless spear of grass, because we 
cannot think of a Godless Jesus. In our deepest 
life we believe in the infinite Father, because we 
have seen Jesus. 

That image of a holy human experience has 
impressed the heart and imagination, satisfied the 
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reason and conscience, met the sharpest need, and — 
brought an actual Divine companionship into the 
life of the myriads who are forming a new 
humanity. Take away His belief in God, you 


make that experience the veriest fiction that ever 


masqueraded before men’s eyes. Compel man to 
say, “ There was no God behind that life, no living 
Spirit from the Soul of the universe imparting 
impulse to Jesus of Nazareth,” and you leave the 
life itself, with all its manifold issues in human 
history, the completest enigma that ever baffled 
the mind of man. 

To believe in the living God is surely the 
highest task as it is the deepest need of mankind. 
And in the experience through which Jesus passed 
we are able, and are alone able, to fulfil our task 
and satisfy our need. He Himself declared that 
the one end of all His earthly career was to make 
known the name of God, to reveal the Father. 
His life, His teaching, His healing power, His 
control of nature’s forces, His death and resur- 
rection, are one in their sublime revelation of the 
ideal being and ultimate destiny of man, and of 
the unseen Life of God in His inalienable relation 
to the world He created, and to the race He is 
redeeming. The crowning achievement of faith 
is to “believe in God who raised Him from. the 
dead and gave Him glory; that our faith and 
hope might be in God” (1 Pet. ii, 21). And we 
come to that faith through Jesus. “By Him we 
believe in God.” Truly do we pray “in the name 
of Jesus.” The fitting formula and the innermost. 
truth of all our prayers is “through our Lord Jesus 
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_ Christ ”; for through Him we come to the know- 
ledge of God, through Him we find our access 
_ into the holy Presence. 

‘In humanity noble lives abound in holy aspi- 
rations, loving self-devotions, sublimest sacrifices, 
rising each one like some spire of beauty above 
the dead monotony of life, suggesting to our soul 
the Essentially holy, the Infinitely self - devoted, 
the Absolutely self-sacrificing. They bear witness 
to our affinity with God, and are the glory of 
our nature. But place these spires of human 
nobility against the heights of even our own 
best ideals, and at once they dwarf to the in- 
adequate and insignificant. And into those awful 
spaces of moral possibility, where the planets 
move in their majestic paths, and the mighty 
sun streams down its glory, all enfolded as they 
are in mightier spaces yet, system on system 
beyond conception, our thought dare not ad- 
venture. But He with the fulness of His 
humanity has filled up those appalling spaces, 
those depths of unexplored mystery, those abysses 
of light that lie beyond mortal ken. 

In His experience He covered the whole moral 
distance between earth and heaven, between man 
and God; He was and is the Divine ladder by 
which free and unbroken communication can be 
maintained between the soul of man and its 
Source, the way by which God can come to 
the very heart of mankind, and by which man 
can rise into the very life of God. We have 
His own promise that what has been really though 
imperfectly fulfilled during the past nineteen 
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hundred years, shall be in the fulness of the 
times perfectly established. “Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, hereafter ye shall see the heaven 
opened, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of Man” (John i. 51). 
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